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~ MY NOTE BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


Promen—a——"D TT interested in that gifted young 
ai | Englishman, Frederick Walker, 
a % whose untimely taking off at the 
age of thirty-four years—it is 
nearly twenty years ago—artists 
still deplore, must have often re- 
gretted that no satisfactory por- 
trait of him has been preserved. 
Even in the recent charming 
monograph by Claude Phillips 
in The Portfolio (Macmillan 
& Co.), we find only a little 
thumb-nail sketch. This is 
by his own hand, however, 
and is the more interesting because almost ‘simultane- 
ously there appeared in Harper’s Magazine, in “ Tril- 
by,” Du Maurier’s pen portrait of young Walker, which 
it strikingly resembles. He introduces him again in the 
illustration showing him playing cup-and-ball with 
“Little Billee,” who is intended, I cannot doubt, for 
George Mason. An artist of great promise, the latter 
was better equipped technically than Walker. They 
were about the same age. Sad to relate, he passed 
away three years before Walker. And George Pinwell, 
another talented young artist of this little group, sur- 
vived the latter but a few months. 


oe 
* 












“IT was a good time in England just then for artists 


of promise,” says Du Maurier, and he continues in this ° 


wise : 

** The world will not easily forget Frederick Walker and Will- 
iam Bagot [‘ Little Billee’], those two singular.y gifted boys. 
These two young masters had the genius and the luck to be the 
progenitors of much of the best art work that has been done in 
England during the last thirty years, in oils, in water-colors, in 
black and white. 

‘* They were both essentially English and of their own time ; 
both absolutely original, receiving their impressions straight 
from nature itself; uninfluenced by any school, ancient or mod- 
ern, they founded schools instead of following any, and each was 
a law unto himself, and a lawgiver unto many others. 

‘* Both were equally great in whatever they attempted—land- 
scape, figures, birds, beasts, or fishes. Who does not remember 
the fishmonger’s shop by F. Walker, or W. Bagot’s little pie- 
bald piglings, and their venerable black mother, and their im- 
mense fat, wallowing, pink papa? An ineffable charm of poetry 
and refinement, of pathos and sympathy and delicate humor 
combined, an incomparable ease and grace and felicity of work- 
manship belong to each—and yet in their work are they not 
as wide as the poles ? each complete in himself, and yet a comple- 
ment to the other ?”’ 

“ And, oddly enough, they were singularly alike in aspect—both 
small and slight, though beautifully made, with tiny hands and 
feet ; always arrayed as the lilies of the field, for all they toiled 
and spun so arduously ; both had regularly featured faces of a 
noble cast and most winning character ; both had the best and 
simplest manners in the world, and a way of getting themselves 
much and quickly and permanently liked.” 

** 

THERE can be no doubt, after reading the above, that 
* Little Billee” is intended as much for a real person as 
Fred Walker; or shall I say as Joe Sibley, whom the 
irate Whistler so unerringly recognized as himself. No 
wonder ; for it would not be easy to mistake the identity 
of one thus pungently described: 


‘“* Always in debt . . .; vain, witty, and the most exquisite and 
original artist ; and also eccentric in his attire, so that people 
would stare at him as he wall:ed along—which he adored! He 
was genial, caressing, sympathetic, charming ; the most irresist- 
ible friend in the world as long as his friendship lasted—-but that 
was not forever ! 

** The moment his friendship left off, his enmity began at once. 
. . » His bark was worse than his bite—he was better with his 
tongue than with his fists—a dangerous joker! But when he 
met another joker face to face, even an inferior joker—with a 
rougher wit, a coarser thrust, a lotder laugh, a tougher hide— 
he would just collapse, like a pricked bladder ! 

** He is now perched on such a topping pinnacle (of fame and 
notoriety combined) that people can stare at him from two 
hemispheres at once; and so famous as a wit that when he jokes 
(and he is always joking) people laugh first, and then ask what 
it was he was joking about, And you can even make your own 
mild funniments raise a roar by merely prefacing them, ‘As 
Joe Sibley once said.’ ”’ 


* * 
* 


A CORRESPONDENT, who does not disclose his iden- 
tity, writes to the editor as follows : 


“IT hope that you intend to follow up your interesting papers, 
begun in the July number of The Art Amateur, on ‘ Tricks of 


the Trade,’ with some account of the ‘ doctoring’ of tapestries. 
Mr. * * * [we omit the name for obvious reasons.—Eb. A. A.] 
could give you all the facts in the case of * **, And while you 
are on the subject of ‘The Restoration of Porcelains and 
Faiences,’ why don’t you give some hints to certain dealers so 
that they will not bungle in their business, as in the case of a 
friend of mine in New York last winter, who, having bought a 
costly Chinese vase at auction, in Fifth Avenue, put it into water 
to wash off the price label, when, lo and behold, the paint came 
off, too! Investigation showed that the vase had been repaired 
and touched up to conceal the fact. My friend got his money 
back.” 


There will be a great deal more to say on this subject 
of porcelain restorations, and it will be as much for 
the preservation of damaged objects, in the interest of 
the collector, as to put him on his guard against decep- 
tive restorations in the interest of the dealer. Unfortu- 
nately, this month, “ Tricks of the Trade” has been 
crowded out. With the September number, however, 
the subject will be resumed, and continued without 
further breaks. Any assistance that may be rendered 
to the editor by readers of The Art Amateur, to enhance 
the practical value of the series, will be much appre- 
ciated, and all communications on the subject, it need 
hardly be said, will be treated as confidential, 


* * 
- 


WHILE there seems to be little prospect now that 
Macmonnies’ great Columbian Fountain at The World’s 
Fair will be reproduced in endurable materials, it is 
gratifying to know that work on the projected “ Soldiers’ 
Monument,” ordered by the city of Indianapolis, will soon 
be put in hand. Mr. Macmonnies, who is now in this 
country, has signed the contract to provide, for $50,000 
each, two colossal allegorical bronze groups in high re- 
lief, illustrating Peace and War, which are to be placed 
on either side of the great shaft, already erected, sur- 
mounted by a “ Victory,” forty feet high, by George T. 


Brewster. Judging from the grandeur of the designs, - 


this will be the most important monument of its kind in 
the United States. To return to the Columbian Foun- 
tain, it is deplorable that, while it is fast falling into de- 
cay in what was once “ The Court of Honor,” there is 
no small model in existence by the aid of which this 
beautiful work could be reconstructed. Mr. French’s 
imposing “ Quadriga” was destroyed by the fire gwhich 
swept away the Peristyle, but a reduced model of it re- 
mains, albeit minus the two heralds which contributed 
so much to the beauty of the group. 


* * 
* 


NINE busts in clay, ultimately to appear in granite, 
have been nearly finished for the exterior decoration of 
the new Library of Congtess in Washington. They 
represent Walter Scott, Dante, Demosthenes, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Irving, Goethe, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Macaulay. Judging by the newspaper illustra- 
tions published of these, The Sun irreverently remarks : 


“ A great variety of expression has been obtained by the respec- 
tive artists who have made these nine busts. Walter Scott has 
the intent, forward gaze of a college sprinter waiting for the 
word ‘Go.’ Dante looks as if Dr. Chauncey M.-Depew had just 
refused to accommodate him with a pass to Buffalo. The model 
who sat for Demosthenes was Puck’s Weary Waggles. Benja- 
min Franklin is slyly chuckling over his success in lodging a big 
charge of electricity in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s back hair. 
Macaulay has put on a beautifully and symmetrically curled wig. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson has got the railroad pass which Dante 
missed, Washington Irving is listening to the Hon. Amos J. 
Cummings’s latest and best anecdote, and Goethe has just caught 
through his alert left ear an invitation to drink from a man 
whom his soul loathes. For picturesque animation the work of 
the several sculptors seems meritorious. If this is only a be- 
ginning, the front of the new Library building bids fair to bea 
Human Comedy in stone. The appearance of the second nine 
will be awaited with great interest.’’ 


It is manifestly unfair to judge the work of such 
sculptors as Messrs. Herbert Adams, J. S. Hartley. and 
F. W. Ruckstuhl by newspaper illustrations of it, which 
in this case certainly do suggest more “ picturesque 
animation” than one. expects to find under the circum- 
stances. Some explanation of this peculiarity, however, 
may be found in the statement of The New York Times 
that “all of those busts are modelled rather massively 


and with powerful lines on lips and eyesockets, inorder * 


to carry the likeness to a considerable distance.” 
+ + 

DEATH has lately been busy in the ranks of the artists 
of this country. The veteran landscape and animal 
painter, William Hart, N.A., passed away at the ripe 
age of seventy-two. A better draughtsman than color- 
ist, he had a keen sense of the picturesque, delighting 
especially in the more human element in his art—the 





well-tilled field, the rich pasture, and lush 
rather than the lonely moorland, the rugged mountain 
and.the unbroken forest. His pictures are very popu- 
lar, and his genre is continued by the brush of his 
younger brother, Mr. James M. Hart. By the death of 
G. P. A. Healey, the old portrait painter, Chicago loses . 
public-spirited citizen. Following closely on the yp. 
timely end of young Alexander, a talented |imner of 
still-life, who took his life during a fit of despondency 
comes the death of Marie Guise Newcomb, a young sia 
ist of promise, whose horses and dogs showed , ONnscien. 
tious study and no slight measure of technical ability. 


Meadow 


** 

RATHER an interesting case from the Paris |. courts 
involves the question of the right of a nation.’ |ibrary 
to retain property which may originally have «: me jm. 
properly into its possession, after the fact of ‘is real 
ownership has been established and its reiirn has 
been formally demanded. It appeared that in 1566 the 
police, searching the house of Mr. Begis for inc riminat. 
ing political pamphlets, helped themselves fre«i, to the 
contents of his cabinets of prints. Later the er, ings 
were confiscated, and presented by the authoritic. to the 
National Library. Napoleon III. had long bee: dead, 
and Mr, Begis, having traced his stolen property, \-ent to 
law and demanded its return. The tribunal thowcht his 
claim a just one, and gave him judgment. On .ppeal, 
however, the higher court has promptly overruled the 


first decision. The judge declares that when books and 
engravings which have been judicially seized are sent to 
the National Library as a gift, are marked with its 
stamp, and entered in its catalogue, the administration 
of the library, possessing them in good faith and hold- 
ing them by no precarious tenure, but having peaceable 
enjoyment of them for a considerable period, is absolved 
from any reclamation and has acquired a prescriptive 


‘ right to continued possession. 


* * 
* 


THE “ Living Pictures,” first introduced in New York 
in the course of a spectacular play, and now, in a vulgar- 
ized form, the chief attraction of a city music |all, are 
an idea borrowed from a London place of amusement, 
where recently they have given rise to a series of lawsuits 
involving rather a curious question of copyright. [njunc- 
tions were applied for by Haufstaengl, the German fine 
art publisher, against The Empire Palace proprietors, 
for reproducing various foreign pictures of which he 
owned the copyright, and against The Daily Graphic 
and The Westminster Budget for publishing illustrations 
of these “tableaux vivants.” Mr. Justice Stirling said 
that it was contended what had been done was an in- 
fringement because the ‘plaintiff had under the statute 
the sole and exclusive right of reproducing his pictures 
by any means whatever, and that the living pictures 
were in fact reproductions of such pictures. The words 
of the Act were wide, but to give them so wide a con- 
struction as that would prohibit a sculptor from repro- 
ducing the subject of a picture im sculpture, although 
the arts were totally different. It had been held thata 
reproduction in wax-work of an engraving was not a 
copying, and it would seem also that a reproduction of 


a picture by means of living figures was not a re}roduc- 
tion within the Copyright Act. That disposed of the case 
practically. With regard to the painted backgrounds, 
however, the defendants gave an undertaking till the 


trial of the action to keep an account of when th y were 
used.and the money received for admission, an | upon 


that the court made no order on the motion. 


*  * 
* 


As to the right of reproducing such “ Living Pictures” 
as newspaper illustrations, a serious aspect of the ques- 
tion at once suggests itself. One naturally as’s: if a 
publisher, while prohibited from reproducing a ainted 
original, may reconstruct the same picture as a “ ‘ableau 
vivant,” and copy that, what is the copyright of the 
former worth? For the purposes of a popule® print, 
it might be easy even to better the artist’s origin i! work 
by the selection of more comely models, or, per! aps, by 
dressing or undressing them more to the taste ©! a spe 
cial class of buyers ; and it is easy to conceive t! at such 
a print might drive the copyrighted one out of tie mar- 
ket. * Despite “the glorious uncertainty of the law,” it 
would be strange, indeed, if Mr. Haufstaeng! should 
fail to get, orthis point at least, the protection h« seeks. 
As to the painted backgrounds of the “ Living Pi tures,” 
which he claims infringe his copyrights, here also it 
would seem that he has a good case ; for is it not easy 
to imagine how— particularly with a landscape subject 
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with figures—the background might really constitute 
the actual picture? A clever lawyer could make a 
strong point of this by exhibiting in court, photographs 
after certain paintings by Claude, Poussin, Turner, and 
Corot, and showing, for all practical purposes, how 
little changed they would become by the omission of the 
figures altogether, although it is the figures that fur- 


ni . . 

nish the titles for the subjects. 

MONTAGUE MARKS. 

NOTES ON PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS 
IN MONTREAL. 


| HAVE always had a theory as to an ideal way of 
making a collection of pictures—for true collecting is an 
art in itself—by which the unfortunate resultS we too 
often stumble on could be avoided. We have all seen 
collections put together so that the canvases on the walls 
swore at each other as vigorously as their authors may 
be supposed to have done when on earth; for different 
schools of painting mean different points of view, differ- 
ent modes of thought, different convictions, and the 
works take on the religion of the workman. 

Broadly put, there are two schools that always have 
and always will exist, the Academic and Poetic—subdi- 
vide them as you please. Toa sensitive critic the re- 
sult of 2 mixed collection is about as cheerful as a Don- 
nybrook Fair. The collector surely may be expected to 
show his attainments and sympathies by his collection ; 
or, if he is an eclectic, why should he not recognize the 
differences of schools by a division into groups ? 

All this is introductory to saying that in Montreal 
there is a small circle of art lovers who have arrived at 
the point of discernment I have indicated, and the re- 
sult is a few of the most charmingly harmonious collec- 
tions it has been my good fortune to view. It is impos- 
sible at the present time to do more than consider some 
of the most important of these, and that in a very cur- 
sory manner; but even this slight sketch should convey 
some idea of the treasures of “tone” owned and ap- 
preciated in the art centre of Canada. 

To begin, alphabetically, with the collection of Mr. 
R.B. Angus, we note first the “ Portrait of a Woman,” 
by Rembrandt (22x30), an example of his most vigorous 
period, altogether a painting of the highest excellence. 
“A Family Group” (30x40), by Franz Hals, is also quite 
representative of that master; the children’s faces, in 
particular, are in his best manner. Thoroughly satisfac- 
tory examples of Reynolds are so rare on this side of the 
Atlantic that we hail with delight the three-quarters fig- 
ure (30x40) of a lady seated, which for charm of color 
and spontaneity of execution one involuntarily compares 
with the work of Rembrandt in his happiest vein. In 
the same category must be classed a Romney “ Por- 
trait,” a three-quarters view of a lady with powdered hair. 
An oval canvas, by Gainsborough, is a “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Scroope Egerton’’—a fine specimen of his brush. An 
interesting Reynolds is an upright canvas (30x50) en- 
titled “ Charity,” for which Mrs. Sheridan posed; it is 





one of eight window designs for New Castle College, 
Oxford, representing the “ Nativity” and the seven vir- 
tues. 

“Salisbury Cathedral,” a large canvas by Constable, 
and an “ Italian Lake,” by Richard Wilson, are interest- 
ing, although Wilson is better represented in the Hearn 
and Hoagland collections of New York. 

A Cotman (22x30) is exceptionally fine—charming in 
color, happy in composition and spontaneous as a fine 
Daubigny ; it is worth a journey tosee. The subject isa 
barge on the Norfolk Broads with a group of elms, on 
the left going out of the canvas. I note, too, a large 
and important Etty that came from the Gillot sale. 

By the lamented Cecil Lawson there is “A Passing 
Shower,” and there is a Watts, called “ First Whisper of 
Love,” that makes you think of the best days of early 
Italian art. 

Of the Barbizon school there is a gem (10x14) en- 
titled «A Summer’s Day Idyl,” which is one of the 
Most beautiful in color and line, and altogether one of the 
Most complete of any Diaz figure picture I have seen. 
I must also mention a fair-sized Corot of his most ad- 
mired tine; the large “ Apple Blossoms,” by Daubigny, 
from the Blakeslie sale; “ A River Scene,” by the same 
painter ; a fine Troyon, two white oxen and a cart; an 


Unusual and excellent Ziems; a strong Fromentin, 
“Centaurs Practising at Archery;” an “Ophelia,” by 
Delacroix; an excellent Jongkund, not of -the shoppy 


Sort. A fine Israels, good examples of Matthew and 
Jacob Maris, and a “ Lion and Lioness,” by Swan, done 


in charcoal, water-color, and some pastel—such a “ Swan” 
as is not found easily at present—represent the Dutch 
school. I group Swan with the Dutchmen. Although 
an Englishman and a pupil, I believe, of Géréme, his 
dominating influence came from Holland. Monticelli 
is represented by two superb examples. I shall say a 
special word of Monticelli later. Works of Ribot, Isa- 
bey, and Daumier help to complete the notable list of 
Mr. Angus’s possessions. 


Mr. GEORGE A, DRUMMOND’S gallery is particularly 
strong in canvases of the Barbizon school, although 
there are important examples of others. There is an 
octagonal Corot in the classic manner that he some- 
times used; a very large one (about 60x84) in a simi- 
lar vein, but, like all of the large Corots I know, not so 
satisfactory as some of the smaller canvases. There is 
another Corot in this collection—only 12x18—entitled 
“ Evening” that is difficult to speak of coolly. This true 
poet among painters is always charming, but once in a 
while you see some small product of his brush that isso 
complete, so full of enthusiasm—there is no other word 
that expresses the intense sense of enjoyment you feel 
in every brush mark—that the critic stands dumb be- 
fore it. This little pearly “ Evening” is a gem of this 
kind. Under an evening sky we see a few willows, a bit 
of water, a man and boat, and some rushes—that is all! 
but the way they go together! There is a large Troyon, 
“A Storm; with Cattle at the Ford,” which may be 
called a dramatic landscape with cattle introduced ; it was 
probably painted in the artist's middle period, when he 
was leaving pure landscape for animal painting. The 
large “Moonlight,” by Daubigny,with shepherd and sheep, 
is a masterpiece, the composition of which is already 
familiar to many through the capital engraving of it that 
was published in The Century not long ago. A “ Shep- 
herdess,” by Millet, showing a girl leaning against a tree 
and a sheep seen over the edge of a side hill, is a good 
example ; size, 18x24. A Rousseau of about the same 
size is fine in color, but incomplete. There are two ex- 
amples of Diaz (about 18x25) that are not of the con- 
ventional sort. 

“Winter with Deer” is a good Courbet. Of Jong- 
kund Mr. Drummond has the finest specimen I know- 
as beautiful in color as a Corot; it has been etched. 
The subject is ‘The Lower Seine,” showing a ship in 
the stream with a boat on the bank; the size is about 
22x35. Monticelli is represented by a small painting, 
exquisitely fine in color and absolutely complete—a very 
rare thing for a Monticelli. 

The old pictures are headed by a Hals of the first 
rank, a portrait of Captain Van der Loof, in hat and ruff, 
of the archers of St. George, and a fine Pieter de Hoogh— 
the well-known Dutch shop interior, with the mother, 
and the school-boy home for a slice of bread and butter. 

A magnificent Constable (30x40) shows a mill and trees 
in the left corner, and cottages lit up by the sun in the 
middle distance, which you see across a stream; there is 
a fine, heavy, gray sky. This is one of the thoroughly 
satisfactory Constables. By‘ Old Crome” is a medium- 
sized canvas with a Norfolk March subject, an excellent 
example. 

The modern Dutch school is well represented. By 
Israels is the large canvas (30x50) of a fisherman 
amusing a child with toy soldiers, which is of his fine 
fat color period. By Jacob Maris is a seashore piece, 
with gray sky and sand dunes—a good example. By 
Mauve there is a canvas (18x30) showing a white and 
a dark horse ploughing under a broken silvery gray sky, 
and a small Matthew Maris shows a “ Girl and Sheep,” 
in his anti-mystical, 1872 manner. H. W. RANGER. 


(To be continued.) 





A SUMMER ART EXHIBITION. 


VISITORS to New York should not fail to look in at 
the summer exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Art Gal- 
leries. There are many new pictures on the walls, anda 
notable array of Chinese porcelains, cloisonné enamels, 
and ancient Greek and Phoenician glass has been add- 
ed to the display. The porcelains include a large and 
varied assortment of blue and white, and some excellent 
Ming cabinet pieces of the class in which green is the 
predominant color. Among the cloisonnés are two 
huge bowls, a recent importation from Pekin, with a 
striking and most unusual design of human figures and 
plants, and beautifully colored. Specimens to compare 
with them have seldom been seen in New York. Of 
the pictures newly hung are seventeen paintings by Mr, 


George Inness, Sr., including his most recent works. 
His “ Sundown” 
outskirts of some small New Jersey town. A barge 
under sail is passing up the river to the right; to the 
left are some dark trees, cottages, and gardens ; the sky 
is full of pink and slate-colored clouds, and an orange 
light envelops every object in the foreground. A “ Twi- 
light in the Valley, Rhode Island,” has a dark fore- 
ground with a small pool of water, and clumps of 


is a view from the meadows on the 


cypresses and other trees breaking the sky-line. Mr. 
Whittredge’s “Golden Autumn” is an uncommonly 
good autumnal effect. A shallow stream runs around 
a sandy spit into the foreground. The maple woods 
on the farther bank have all turned yellow and orange, 
and above a depression in the hills clothed by them ap- 
pears the dark purple crest of a distant mountain. A 
characteristic study, very charming in tone, by the late A. 
H. Wyant, shows “ A Cabinin the North Woods,” witha 
small figure in blue in the foreground. There are some 
good specimens of our older painters, including a re- 
markable portrait of General Scott, by William Page, a 
portrait of General Grant, painted in 1879, by E. Wood 
Perry, and a “ Portrait of a Man,” by T. Sully. 

Of the younger men represented, Mr. Louis Moeller 
has a half dozen paintings of genre, which show a hu- 
morous appreciation of character and a by no means con- 
temptible degree of skill. Yet we are obliged to say 
that the objections of our most progressive painters to 
this sort of elaborate jokes on canvas appear to us well 
founded. The inartistic side of the subject, slight as it 
is, is made too apparent, and the evidence of artistic in- 
tent has to be sought out, and, when found, furnishes 
only an excuse for the picture, not a justification. We 
do not deny an artist’s right to paint groups of uncouth 
foreigners wrangling over cards in commonplace New 
York tenements, but it takes not merely a respectable 
talent like Mr. Moeller’s, but a great talent, if not 
genius, .o discover in such a subject, and bring into 
prominence such matter for art as it may contain. Mr. 
Moeller makes some good points in most of his composi- 
tions, as in the curvature of the old man’s back, turned to 
the spectator, in “ Disagreement,” but he makes a quanti- 
ty of useless ones, and his work is not relieved by any 
particular beauty of touch, play of line, or color, That 
he has some spirit is not to be denied, and we should 
advise him to lean more upon it and less on sheer in- 
dustry. The example of the Dutch masters is not in 
point, for they had in an eminent degree the other ar- 
tistic qualities just enumerated, and which Mr. Moeller 
seems to lack. Good examples are to be seen of Wil- 
liam M. Chase, ‘‘ A Coquette ;"’ Charles H. Davis, “ Cold 
Morning in the Woods” and “A Spring Twilight ;” 
Elliot Daingerfield, “In the Field at Sunset ;”" a * Por- 
trait,”’ by the late George Fuller; a “ French Landscape,” 
by Homer Martin; H. Siddons Mowbray’s _ pretty 
“ Aladdin,” Thomas Moran’s Turneresque “ Vera Cruz,” 
Elihu Vedder's “ Scene at Venice,” and H. O. Walker’s 
“ Girl and Kitten.” 

Mr. ROBERT REID’s altar-piece for St. Paul’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church in this city is, we believe, the first 
work by an American artist of note to be so used, Mr. 
La Farge’s paintings in several New York and Boston 
churches being of a decorative character, and not used 
as altar-pieces. If this is the beginniry of a new de- 
parture, it is matter for rejoicing, for religious art has 
long been at a very low ebb. Mr. Reid’s picture rep- 
resents the martyrdom of St. Paul. He kneels in an 
open space across which the evening light throws long 
shadows of neighboring buildings. - Behind him stands 
the executioner with drawn sword. At a little distance 
is a circle of sympathizers kept back by Roman soldiers. 
Tall cypresses and classic buildings appear in the dis- 
tance and serve to localize the scene. It is a dignified 
composition, well in place among the other decorations 
of the church. 

THE colossal bust, more than twice the size of life, of 
the late Postmaster Pierson, that has been placed in the 
vestibule of the New York Post Office, is not exactly 
the sort of work by which the sculptor, Mr, Daniel C. 
French, would like to be judged, but it is a respectable 
work of art, and, for New York, that ismuch, The bust, 
of bronze, has been placed upon a granite column by 
way of pedestal ; and the pier at the back of both has 
been faced with marble mosaic of a general tone of 
greenish blue. The effect is good, and we sincerely hope 
that if any more busts are to be placed in the same 
vestibule the same scheme will be adhered to. 
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IV. 


HE Dutch painters excelled in pa- 
tient portraits of wonderfully 
skilful execution; witness No. 
1248, “ Portrait of Lady,” by 
Bartholomeus van der Helst 
(1611-70); No. 679, portrait of 
an astronomer, by Ferdinand Bol 
(1616-80) ; No. 1137, “ Portrait 

of a Boy with a Muff,” by an unknown artist; No. 125, 
a portrait of the gentle angler, Izaak Walton, by Jacob 
Huysmans (1656-96) ; No. 212, portrait of a merchant 
and his clerk, by Thomas de Keyser (1596-1667) ; No. 
797, a portrait by the landscape painter, Cuyp (1620- 

91); No. 1095, a portrait of the erudite Anna Maria 

Schurmann, by Jan Lievens; No. 192, a portrait of him- 

self, by Gerard Dow (1613-75) ; No. 1277, portrait of a 

man, by Nicolas Maas (1632-93) ; No. 1243, portrait of a 

young man in a black steeple hat, with long hair and a 

very thin line of moustache. This pic- 

ture, dated 1662, is by an unknown 

‘artist. 

As interesting as the portraits are 
some of the best Dutch genre pic- 
tures, which in themselves are por- 
traits of real people in their actual 
surroundings. See, for instance, No. 
1293, on Screen III., by Jan Miense 
Molenaer (died 1668), full of life and 
gayety, and at the same time having 
a retinement which is rare in the 
Dutch masters. No. 1247, “ The 
Card Players,” by Nicolas Maas 
(1632-93), is excellent from every 
technical point of view, broadly treat- 
ed and of glowing color. By the 
same artist is No. 207, “ The Idle 
Servant.” Of Metsu (1630-77), Isaac 
van Ostade (1621-49), Schalken 
(1643-1706), Terburg (1617-81), 
characteristic examples will be found 
on the walls and screens of this room, 
and at the end, No. 794, “ A Dutch 
Courtyard,” by Pieter de Hoogh 
(1630-77 about), one of the glories 
of the Dutch school and a most del- 
icate observer of the charm of gold- 
en sunlight in rosy courtyards and 
dainty interiors. ‘‘ A Dutch Interior,” 
(illustrated herewith) shows as much 
feeling for atmosphere within doors 
as without. 

In Pieter de Hoogh, as in Terburg 
and Metsu, the science of values, 
about which we have heard so much 
in the technical talk of the modern 
French painters and critics, is car- 
ried to the point of ideal perfection, 
and in no other works do we see so 
perfectly expressed all the delicate 
shades, the fine relativity, the sub- 
tlety, sweetness and suavity that col- 
ors may have in their relations one 
to another. Here, indeed, is chiaroscuro in its most 
mysterious and infinite delicacies. 

As examples of the Dutch landscapists, the visitor will 
note No. 240, by Nicolas Berchem (1620-83) ; No. 149, 
“A Calm at Sea,” by William van de Velde (1633-1707) ; 
No. 223, “Dutch Shipping,” by Ludolf Bakhuizen 
(1631-1708) ; No. 239, “ A Moonlight Scene,” by Aart 
van der Neer (1603-77); No. 53, “An Evening Land- 
scape,” by Albert Cuyp (1620-91), No. 685, “‘ Showery 
Weather,” by Meindert Hobbema (1638-1709) ; Nos. 627, 
628 and 689, “ Watermills and Waterfalls,” by Jacob 
van Ruysdael (1628-82). 

We now pass into Room XIII., which contains works 
by later Italian painters and very few of interest except 
those of Guardi, Canaletto and Longhi, the portrayers 
of Venice, its architecture and its life, and of Tiepolo, 
the last of the great decorative composers. Notice No. 
937, “ Venice, Scuola diSan Rocco,” by Canaletto (1697- 
1768) ; No. 939 and No. 940, “ The Piazetta,” and the 
“Ducal Palace,” by the same; No. 163, “The Grand 
Canal ;” No. 938,42 regatta; No. 1058, “ The Canal 
Reggio,” and No. 941, the Grimani Palace, also by Can- 
aletto; No, 210, “ The Piazza di San Marco,” and No. 








1054, “A Venetian View,” by Francesco Guardi (1712- 
93); No. 1101, “ Masked Visitors at a Menagerie,” 
and No. 1100, “A Scene in a Play,” by Pietro Longhi 
(1702-62), the ingenious observer of the agreeable and 
frivolous sides of Venetian life; Nos. 1192 and 1193, 
sketches for altar-pieces by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo 
(1692-1769), the brilliant and dexterous continuator of 
the gay and flashing brio of Paul Veronese. As for the 
works of Annibale Carracci (1560-1609), Giulio Romano 
(1492-1546), Domenichino (1581-1641), Guercino (1591- 
1666), Guido (1575-1642), Carlo Dolci (1616-86), Sas- 
soferrato (1605-85), Ludovico Carracci (1555-1619), 
Baroccio (1528-1612), we cannot hold any of them up 
to the admiration of the visitor; but if, perchance, the 
visitor finds ought to enjoy in their pictures here exhib- 
ited, we shall not despise him on that account, for all 
this matter of zsthetic pleasure obtained from the con- 
templation of pictures is a question of instinct, sympathy 
of souland oculareducation. The artists just mentioned 
have been in days not long past objects of admiration 
as sincere as it was hyperbolic. Great, too, has been 
the fame of Salvator Rosa, the creator of romantic and 
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even sensational landscape (see Nos. 1206 and 84). 
Finally let us notice No. 172, “ The Supper at Emmaus,” 
by Caravaggio (1569-1609), a truly powerful naturalist 
painter and the leader of the school of Italian naturalists, 
which fact has caused him to be compared to Zola. 
Caravaggio was a very able painter, and his work re- 
mains sympathetic to the realistic painters of our own 
days, for his technical skill was very great, asmay be seen 
in a fine specimen of his work in the Louvre. But, con- 
sidering the wealth of the National Gallery in works of 
the great masters of the great epochs of painting, there is 
surely little profit in lingering among pictures that are 
the product of decadence, artificiality, insincerity and all 
that is eclectic, hybrid and unspontaneous. 

Let us leave this undesirable company, pass through 
Room XIV., to which we shall return, and enter Room 
XV.,in which are the pictures of the Spanish school. 
The examples are not numerous, but they are fine, 
more especially the pictures by Velasquez (1599-1660), 
the greatest of all the Spanish painters, the greatest of 
naturalists, and one of the supreme personalities of the 
world of art. Note No. 1129, “King Philip IV. of 
Spain ;” No. 197, “ A Wild Boar Hunt,” No, 745, “ King 


_— - - ————, 


Philip IV. ;” No. 1148,“ Christ at the Column,” and No 


1315, “ Admiral Adrian Pulido Pareja,” purchased’ jn 
1890 from the Longford Castle Collection. These on 


all admirable specimens, and no Continental Museums 


except those of Madrid and perhaps Berlin can boast 
finer examples of his facility, his dignity and his inerring 
fidelity to nature. Velasquez is the painter par excel. 
lence in comparison with the artists par excellence, such 
as Botticelli, Leonardo, Perugino, Titian, ( reggio, 
Paul Veronese. He has not the artist’s poetical gifts, 


his imagination, his faculty of creation, his sentiment of 
beauty. Velasquez does not create ; he scarcely even jn. 


terprets or transforms the scenes and types which he 
paints. He simply reproduces them on canvas. He js 
great, and incomparably great, by reason of his color, his 
skill in distributing tones and values, the precision of his 
touch, his distinction, his sobriety, his sure te, his 
comprehension of the men of his time and of thvir hab. 
its, gestures and character; he is great, in shor cause 
he represents his models in their correspondins miliey 
and in their own atmosphere, and gives them spect 
of truth and reality that is more intense than trith and 
reality themselves. Velasq is the 
joy and despair of painters, ho are 
fascinated by the apparent si: plicity 
and the ultimate mystery of tech- 
nique, for one can follow on the can- 
vas almost every stroke of the brush, 
One can see the swift brush « rawing 


the forms, marking the muscles, lay- 
ing on the local tones, and distribut- 
ing the light and shade frankly, 


unerringly and without retouch or 
over-painting. Everything is done 
spontaneously and at once. No 


sooner is the picture begun than it is 
finished, all of a piece and at the first 
stroke. And what richness of color, 
although Velasquez does not employ 
colors that are brilliant in themselves 
—blue, red, green or yellow! Those 
intense and luminous effects that 
bathe and envelop his figures, as with 
real air and emanations of palpitating 
life, are obtained by black and white, 
by grays and broken tones, by mys- 
teriously subtle oppositions of fine 
shades, and, as Théophile Gautier has 
said, “ by an instinctive sentiment of 
the intimate color of things. In this 
respect he is an unrivalled master. 
The Venetians and the Flemings 


have not his sober, tranquil and pro- 
found splendor, which is like the 


luxury of houses that have been for 
long years the abode of wealth.” 
Of the other great and most popu- 
lar Spanish painter, Murillo (1618- 
82), the National Gallery p 
not very remarkable specimens—No. 
170, “St. John and the Lam)h,” and 
No. 1257,“ The Birth of the Virgin;” 
3 


sses 


No. 13, “ Holy Family ;” N 1286, 
boy drinking, and No. 74. 11 will 
be preferable to study this «/tist in 


Spain. The same remark ap) lies to 
Valdes Léal (1630-91), Francisco Zurbaran (1598- 1662), 
and Ribera (1598-1648). Finally, we may rema'\ that 
Spanish painting was of Italian origin ; that it sprang rap- 
idly into being and into perfection, and that its greatest 
masters all lived within a century from 1588-1682. Nev- 
ertheless it bears a distinctively national stamp; it is 
thoroughly Spanish in its gravity, its realism, it nanly 
strength and its religious materialism. Murillo’s Ma- 
donnas are all unspiritual, and no Spaniard of the great 
epoch ever painted a winged angel that was at all an- 
gelic. The last of the great Spanish painters, Goya, 
painted angels of remarkable fleshly beauty, but they 
were portraits of Madrilene “ Majas,” and their drapery 
consisted of the long-fringed shaw] and the dainty pet- 
ticoats of the plebeian beauties who grace the bull-ring 
with their presence and charm the leisure of 407705. 
THEODORE CHILD. 


IN introducing figures in a landscape, by dr wing @ 
line from the point of view to the feet of the figure in 
the foreground, and another line from the same point to 
the head of the same figure, one may determine the pro 


portions of all the figures between these two lines. 
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FLOWER PAINTING IN O/L. 





IX.—EVENING PRIMROSE—MOON-FLOWER, OR EVEN- 
ING-GLORY—NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS AND THE 
WATER-LILY. 


HE month of 
August, with 
its hot, dusty 
days and cool, 
dewy nights, 
is especially 

the season of the night-blooming 

flowers. And one of the most uni- 
versal and showy evening bloomers 
is the yellow evening primrose. In 
some respects this flower is not like 
other flowers. It has no pretty in- 
fancy or youth full of promise. All 
during the two years of its adol- 
escence (for it is a biennial) it is 
commonplace, almost ugly. Even 
when the August has come which 
it has chosen for its blossoming; still all the daytime one 
might fancy it under an evil spell, for it seems to be 

‘only a common weed. Its long, coarse leaves droop in 

the hot sun, its long branches sprawl and lean, its yes- 

terday's flowers hang wilted and charmless. 

But when you see this primrose on some evening in 
the chosen August, the wicked spell that was cast upon 
her at her birth is dissolved, and she is allowed to show 
her real self. And it is a very beautiful and paintable 
self. In the evening breeze the leaves freshen, the long 
stems sway gracefully, and even while we look on the 
buds unfurl into wide-petalled, yellow blossoms until the 
bush is thickly adorned. 

Their color is so palely, purely yellow that they seem 
almost luminous—like the moon, their friend, who with 
the evening helps to glorify and transform this weed 
out of ail likeness to its daytime self. 

All the space about it is filled with odor, and, called 
by the perfume, come humming-bird moths. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot paint the perfume, only the moths that 
suggest it to our sight. If you break off a long stalk 
and bring it into your work-room the moths will follow 
it with jealous interest. 

Gas-light and lamp-light shed so yellow a light that all 
colors under it that depend upon yellow are confounded. 
Yellow is but scarcely distinguishable from white, blue 
from green, or salmon pink from purple pink. If you 
are painting by electric light there is not so much 
change in the colors, but if by the other artificial lights, 
you must remember how they affect colors, and govern 
your painting accordingly. Instead of depending wholly 
on seeming, as we usually do, under these circumstances 
we must paint this yellow flower as we remember to 
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have painted other yellow flowers by daylight. We 
would use lemon yellow for the petals that receive the 
highest illumination, a gray with yellow or green in it 
for the half shadows ; a darker, yellower shade for the 
darker shadows. 

Even in the artificial light we can see the color deepen 
in its yellow to chrome or cadmium where the light is 
transmitted through a petal. This flower is of an un- 
usually clear, pure yellow, and we must endeavor to 
keep it unsullied and to have the shadows transparent 
and clear. 

The long stamens and pistil extend beyond the blos- 
soms and throw thread-like shadows upon the petals. 
The flowers grow bunched in clusters together upon the 
stalk, thus grouping themselves very well for our pur- 
pose. Below the blossoms the thickly set leaves and 
stalk are a harmonious green. Besides this tall, yellow 
primrose there are pink evening primroses and white 
ones growing on short stalks near to the ground. They, 
too, would make good studies. 

The moon flower, or evening-glory, is also an interest- 
ing model for painting by candle-light. You will have 
no difficulty in representing it if you remember what 
colors you have employed to paint the shadows on pure 
white flowers similarly placed ; indeed, even by gas-light, 
knowing your palette and your subject, you can see 
other tints than mere black. and white in the broad, 
white disk of the moon flower. 

Another blossom of the evening that it is a pleasure 
to record is the night-blooming cereus. Have for a 
background the velvety, purple darkness of the sky of a 
summer night; let the flower be well illuminated, and 
after it has trembled into bloom draw its outline care- 
fully and paint in the background, not too dark and not 
too even. 

Last month you painted the water-lily, which is very 
much like this flower in general appearance; so the 
knowledge gained by the study of the water-lily by day- 
light will greatly help the painting of this by night. 
But that no one may mistake the drawing of the one for 
that of the other, bring into your study of the night- 
blooming cereus enough of its thorny, rough plant to 
identify it. In the painting of each of these white blos- 
soms there is the same greenish gray in shadow and the 
same bluish or pinkish gray where the shadow darkens 
next to the light. The yellow reflections from the yel- 
low, centre are to be seen in each, In the cereus the 
outer petals grow yellower at their base, while the out- 
ermost petals or sepals become of a warm, rich tint, yel- 
lowish, then reddish, then brown red. The centre also 
is entirely different from the water-lily. It is a tassel of 
stamens, each very deiicate and thread-like. Indicate 
this without the minute painting of each one. 

If there are several blossoms at once on the same 
plant, as sometimes happens, of course the study would 
be the richer and more beautiful. But it is not well to 
attempt to paint many of them in the same evening, un- 
less you can paint very rapidly, for this blossom seemsa 
veritable Cinderella, and at twelve o'clock will change 
from a richly gowned beauty to the plight of the ragged 
beggar maid who ran unrecognized past the guards 
of the palace. Patry THUM. 





HINTS TO YOUNG MARINE PAINTERS. 





“IT requires a godd deal of observation to paint sea- 
gulls in any but a merely conventional manner. But I 
have never shot a bird,” Mr. Edward Moran remarked 
to a visitor at his studio the other day. ‘ The stuffed 
gulls that you see hanging from my ceiling are presents 
from friends,” he continued. “ They are of little use to 
paint from, as the taxidermists are not often good natu- 
ralists. They will double up the feet of a flying gull 
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like those of a chicken, while the gull flies with its fee 
extended back under its tail. I seldom sketch nowa. 
days, except from memory. There is no other way of 
sketching waves, clouds, ships, and birds in motion, 
But I advise young marine painters to sketch a great 
deal in still water. There is no better place than New 
York Bay. Nowhere on this side of the Atlantic can 
one see and study so many kinds of craft. For rocky 
shores you must go north. There are good rocks a 


Grand Menan, Casco Bay, and St. John’s. Newport 
used to be good, but the cliffs are now too much built 
upon and improved. One might as well study rocks 
in Central Park. The nature of the sea depends very 
much upon that of the shore. On a shelving shore you 
get long and regularly recurring breakers. If y: watch 
you will find the waves follow almost exactly the same 
lines. The swell makes its appearance at the same 
place. It begins to come up and curl over at the same 
points. It breaks, the foam rolls up upon the beach, 
and runs back again to meet the incoming wave in pre- 
cisely the same manner. On a deep, rocky shor« all jg 
different. The water may rise and fall with s  arcely 
any commotion, or it may be hurled in vas: asses 
against the rock, causing perfect avalanches « spray, 
and, swinging back, meet with another huge wav; and 
the resulting mass may either subside quietly or come on 
with .greater force than ever. Much depends on the 


character of the bottom. If the rock goes sheer down 
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into deep water, there is usually but little agitation of 
the surface ; but if sunken rocks come near the surface, 
cross currents are set up, and there is much tumultuous 


motion. 

“The best master of wave motion is undoubtedly 
Turner. Stanfield, though a sailor, does not compare 
with him. The reason is that it requires not only ob- 
servation, but memory, and, I may add, imagination to 
paint waves. The young marine painter should clo his 
sketching about shore, and on calm days; but he should 
every now and then go out to sea for a week or so, ona 
fishing schooner or in a pilot-boat ; and, on his return, 
if he can compare his memories of what he has seen 
with the work of a genius like Turner, that will do him 
more good than all the rough memoranda that he may 
succeed in making while being tossed about on the 


waves and drenched with their spray.” 

PASTELS are ground with water only for the paler 
tints, the pipe-clay that is added to lessen the intensity 
of the tone sufficing to keep the particles of c lor in 
place, but in a very friable condition. In deep tones of 


color, a little gum is added to the water. The surface 
intended to hold pastel should be naturally rough, or 
should be roughened with pumice-stone or sanc paper. 
Their adherence to this surface is almost purely mechan- 
ical, and the least shock suffices to dislodge some of the 
color. They are also extremely sensitive to moisture 


and gases. Consequently, the choice most frequently 


made of stretched canvas or paper is fatal to the | 
nence of pastels. They should be used on a suriace as 
little liable to shock and vibration or to imbibe motst- 
ure from the air as possible. But to paint with pastels 
on a rigid surface is very difficult. To this it may be 
answered that it is possible to render a stretched canvas 
or paper rigid after the painting is done. All that is 
necessary is to put a layer of wadding back of the p 
ing and hold it in place by glueing on a sheet of papet 
at the back of the stretcher. This*backing may be 
made of asbestos instead of cotton, which will serve t0 
lessen danger from fire. The paper put on at the back 
should be made impenetrable to moisture by varnishing. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MR. EDWARD MORAN. 





HOW AN ENGLISH FAMILY OF ARTISANS BECAME 
_ ARTISTS—THE SECRET OF INTERCHANGEABLE 
COOL AND ‘“ WARM-TONED” PICTURES—A SERIES 
OF NAVAL PAINTINGS. 


HE best-known painter of the 
sea in the United States lives 
in New York, on Fifth Avenue, 
where he has his studio. He 
is aman of many tastes and 

, aptitudes, fond of society, of 


travel, of music, and of read- 

ing. The readers of The Art 

Amateur are indebted to his 
facile brush for the effective picture of “‘ The Light-Ship,” 
our principal color study for the month, as they have been 
more than once before for similar contributions, and as 
very recently they were to that of his wife, Mrs. Annette 
Moran, for “ The Last Glow,” which, by the way, forms 
an excellent pendant to “ The Fisherman’s Return,” by 
the same talented lady, which we published in April, 
-1893. 

Besides having the occupations incident to his pro- 
fession, Mr. Moran is a skilled worker at several handi- 
crafts, There are few men acquainted ‘with so many 
ways of passing time agreeably and profitably ; and, if 
these should fail, he has memofies of a varied’ and event- 
ful life to fall back upon. Upon these he was induced 
recently to draw for the benefit of The Art Amateur, 
with whose readers he is very popular. As we believe 
that they will prefer that he shall speak without inter- 
ruption, we will omit the usual leading questions and 
comments of the interviewer. 

“To begin at the beginning,” said Mr. Moran, “ I was 
born in Bolton, near Liverpool, England, at that time a 
town principally inhabited by hand-loom weavers. My 
father was of that trade, as his father had been before 
him; and there was never, that I know of, any artistic 
talent in the family before the present generation, of 
which I am the eldest, Yet, 1 suppose it is fair to as- 
sume that there must have been some latent disposition 
to paint, which has shown itself as well in my brothers, 
Thomas and Peter, and which continues to manifest it- 
self in the younger members of the family. In my own 
case, the tendency asserted itself strongly at an early 
age, and, as a boy, I fear I spoiled as many webs of 
white cloth as I wove, by scrawling figures upon them. 
The only incentive that I had came from a poor French- 
man, a house-painter and decorator, who lived in a 
neighboring cottage, and who practised his art at long 
intervals, there being little call for it. The most of his 
time he spent in hoeing his potatoes or beautifying the 
interior of hisown home. I suppose, now, that his taste 
was pretty crude, and that something else would have 
made me spoil good cotton cloth if he had not. 

“ Across the way, if I had only known it, there lived a 
man of much more considerable powers, a hand-loom 
weaver, and came of a family of weavers, like our own 
—the late Thomas Cole. 
ever seen anything of him. He wds probably impelled 
to come to Amerita by the same reasons that moved my 
people to take the same step—that is, the failure of work 
consequent on the invention of steam machinery. But 
Cole before leaving England had seen some paintings 
by Wilson, and his work, like the earlier work of Tur- 
ner, was much influenced by that little-known painter 
of romantic landscape. So much so, that much of what 
seems peculiar in the work of our own Hudson River 
school—of Kensett, Durand, Cropsey, and the rest—may 
be traced, through Cole, to Wilson. 

“IT was the eldest of twelve children; and when we 
came out to Maryland I was obliged to learn machine 
weaving, and take my place in a mill. I detested the 
work, and soon abandoned it, going to try my fortune 
in Philadelphia, with twenty-five cents in my pocket. I 
grew familiar not merely with the prospect, but with the 
actual presence of starvation; but I was determined not 
to go back to weaving, and turned my hand to any other 
work that offered, learning carpentry, cabinet-making, 
and bronzing, and doing odd jobs of house-painting ; all 
the time devoting my spare moments to drawing. But 
out-door work in cold weather was more than I, brought 
up in a weaver’s shop, could stand. So I returned to 
the factory, but not as a weaver—anything but that. 
I took the job of oiling the machinery instead. There 
was this much in its favor, that it took but little of my 
time, and I had the more time for drawing. One day 


But I cannot recollect having’ 


the proprietor happened upon me when I was so em- 
ployed,-and, strange to say, instead of giving me a 
‘blowing up,’ and discharging me, introduced me toa 
then prominent painter, John Hamilton, of Philadelphia. 
I was encouraged to set up a studio, which I did, in a 
small room over a cigar-shop, and found some work at 
lithographing, which, though I had never before seen a 
lithographic stone nor handled a crayon, I did passably 
well, and I felt myself, at last, an artist. 

“ Not altogether because of my success as a lithogra- 
pher, I had from the first dabbled in colors, and I can- 
not say just when I began painting pictures. I well re- 
member, though, that it was Mr. John Gregg, of Gregg 
& Elliott, publishers of Philadelphia, who was the first 
to buy any of my productions. His order for a hun- 
dred-dollar canvas so elated me that I sent for my 
brothers, who had no more liking for the loom than I 
had. They shared such work as I could procure, and 
such teaching as I could give them. 

“ There met, at that time, on Saturday evenings, at my 
studio, a number of men, most of whom have since, in 
various ways, become celebrated. I need mention only 
the actors Joe Jefferson, Mackay, and Louis James. 
They wished to gain an inkling of the art of painting ; 
and I undertook to teach each newcomer as much as he 
needed to know in ten lessons. I first took black and 
white, and began by making irregular blots, having no 
regard to anything but a good effect of contrast. The 
pupil followed in the same spirit, and learned how to 
handle the brush and lay on the pigment, how to make 
gradations and pass from light to dark and from dark 
to light, harmoniously. This done, I showed how those 
spots might be worked into form, how the dark spots 
might become trees, the light ones clouds, or flesh and 
drapery, or cattle, or anything else you pleased. Next, 
it was the turn of color. I took the three primaries—red, 
yellow, and blue, with white and black—and, as before, 
spotted the canvas with them, worked them into one an- 
other, and produced the secondaries and the tertiaries, 
and all sorts of tints and shades, always aiming to se- 
cure good, clear tones and pleasing arrangements. 
Then, once more, imagination and memory were called 
upon to evoke out of the assemblage of colors a land- 
scape, or figure piece, or cattle piece, or picture of still- 
life, or marine. Naturally, every lesson was different 
from the preceding ones, as the same combination of 
colors did not occur twice, and each new pupil had his 
own ideas what to make out of it. This was amusing, 
and, in a way, instructive, and those who had finished 
their ‘course’ continued to come to our meetings. Of 
one, at least, I may say, that if he had not attained fame 
as an actor, he might have done so by his painting. I 
allude, of course, to Mr. Jeffefson. My instructions went 
a little farther than what I have just said, for, by de- 
grees, I added pigments to the palette, showing how 
certain useful tones may be more easily and better got 
than by blending the primaries, though, at a pinch, one 
can paint a picture with three colors. 

“ The full palette that I now use is as follows: white, 
yellow ochre, deep and pale cadmium, crimson lake, 
vermilion, rose madder, light red, cobalt, permanent 
blue, deep zinober green, raw umber, burnt umber, 
burnt sienna, and black. Zinober green and lake are 
not safe colors if used thinly. I use them only in paint- 





ing solidly, and mixed with undoubtedly permanent ar 
ors to produce tints of seaweed and reflected lights 


that I cannot obtain without them. I never use don 
colors in glazing. Other details of my practice will ph. 
found in my articles in The Art Amateur, published in 
October and November, 1888. 

“To return to my career in Philadelphia. 


! was j 
time elected a member of the Academy of Fine ‘hea 
which, at that time, was no great honor, native srt being 
looked down upon as very inferior to the Germ: paint. 
ings, which were then in vogue. The admirers of these 
paintings—that is to say, most of the picture-}uyers of 


the city, were agreed upon one thing—that the’ ‘warm 
tone’ was an excellence. On this point I strongly dis. 
agreed with them; and I took it hard that 


lerican 
pictures painted in a cooler and more natur:! tone of 
color should be skied in order to make room 0). the ine 


for those imported masterpieces. At the nex: exhibj- 
tion, six of my pictures being admitted and skici! | con. 


trived, on varnishing day, to make them as (; nan as 


the rest in appearance, by a liberal applicatic: «f light 
red in powder dissolved in Philadelphia porte:. There 
was a great to-do over this, and the question o 1€ Was 
discussed in all the newspapers. So was other 
question of my right to ‘deface’ my pictures r they 
had been accepted and hung. That question «as de 
cided in my favor, as there was no rule agaiost my 
using whatever varnish I saw fit. On the other »oint, 1 
also gained the day ; for the exhibition being over, | 
washed off my varnish with a bucket of water, . nd the 
sudden improvement brought home the truth t. those 
who were present. Among these was a collec\or, Mr, 
Beard, who at once purchased the lot, and advertised 
his conversion by exhibiting them together in tlic prin- 
cipal picture-store of the city, 

“Only one other incident of my stay in Philadelphia 
needs to be mentioned. At the end of the Franco- 
Prussian war the citizens got up a relief fund, to which 
I contributed the proceeds of a special exhibition of all 
of my pictures that I could get together. The cata- 
logue was the first illustrated. catalogue of pictures ever 
printed in America. I also presented to the fund a 
painting of ‘The Relief Ship Entering the Port of 
Paris,’ which was purchased by the Union League 
Club for $800. 

“Since then I have painted many historical marines, 
and am now engaged upon others of the series which 
will illustrate the naval history of America from the 


time of Leif Ericson tothe present. Three of the series 
you have before you. For ‘The Ship of Leif Ericson’! 
have made studies of old Norse remains. The scene of 
Henry Hudson entering the harbor of New York is laid 
at the lower end of Staten Island looking toward Sandy 
Hook. By the way, Henry is usually called Heinrich, 


and is supposed to have been a Dutchman. |r is true 
he was in Dutch employ on this occasion, but he was 
born in London, where his father was president of a 
trading company, incommand of one of whose ve~sels he 
had made his first voyage. Another little-known his- 
torical fact is illustrated in the third painting, of ‘The 
Brig Armstrong Engaging the British Fleet at fayal’ 
during the War of 1812. It was a most import:nt ac- 
tion, which, yet, is scarcely mentioned by the his! orians. 
The ‘ Armstrong’ privateer, commanded by ‘Captain 
Reid, was encountered off the Azores by the British 


fleet under orders to proceed to New Orleans. They 
gave chase, and Reid, being hard pushed, ran |.is ship 
ashore on the rocks near Fayal. His enemies cv i:ld not 
venture near enough to do him much damage, hough 
they kept up a cannonade all day. At evenirg they 
manned their boats and attacked him ; but he m:t them 
with such a destructive fire that he sunk many of the 
boats and compelled the rest to withdraw. During the 
night they returned; but Reid by this time had ot his 
men, arms, and munitions ashore, and they gaine | noth- 
ing. They lost, however, three whole days trying to 
make up their complement of men, and arrived at New 
Orleans too late to be of any assistance to thcir side. 
The decisive battle had been fought and won \y Gen- 
eral Jackson; and thus to Reid’s action mus in all 
probability, be attributed the speedy and success{ul end 
of the war.” The painting shows the stranded brig on 
the rocks, to the left. In the distance, to the right, are 
several larger vessels, and behind them the sui is set- 
ting. “The picture of mine that I like best, however, 
has no human interest in it at all. It is called ‘ The 
Ocean,’ and is simply a study of clouds and waves 
There is nothing else in it but two sea-gulls. It is noW 
at the Lotos Club.” 
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NOTES FROM AN OCEAN STUDIO. 


2 
THE PLEASURES OF WAVE-WATCHING, AND SOME 
GOOD ADVICE FOR STUDENTS OF MARINE PAINTING, 


HE one sight of which I never tire is watch- 
ing the seas set in; that is why I come to 
Asbury Park,” said the Colonel, who has 
a picturesque home in the Orange Moun- 
tains, with ample porches commanding 

wide views. “ At home,” continued my friend, “ every 
contour in the landscape—although in the play of light 
and shade this varies constantly—becomes more familiar 
each day. I know by name the owner of every consid- 
erable clump of trees and prominent mass of rocks 
within range. Thus in conning the surroundings my 
thoughts are seldom held by the landscape; certainly 
not sufficiently to rest the mind with the ‘dolce far 
niente’ Iam sure to find by the seashore, where, like 
most people who have been overtaxed mentally, I find 
peaceful hours of rest in the quiet contemplation of the 
big and the little waves, which ceaselessly lose reality 
of form, where, as the little folks have it, the wet ends 
and dry begins. Yes, it is the next wave, and the 
next—the coming ones I look for and think of—not the 
breakers agone. You say to students sketching along 
the beach: ‘ Get the swing; don’t mind exact forms of 
special waves at first. Similar conditions of surf are 
frequent.’ But the forms of waves breaking or about 
to break along the beach are seldom identical. 

“ When wave-watching for rest and pleasure, one ex- 
actly reverses your advice to sketchers, whom you urge 
to begin at the sand and study seaward. [ cannot do 
this continuously, for both eye and mind go quickly to 





sea, returning with the waves slowly, to rest for a brief 
while upon some point of special tumult near the beach. 
Then with a bound the mind is off to sea, the eye, if in 
quest of anything, searching for big waves. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude, as you suggest, that this is not such 
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light and shade, leaving detail for subsequent 
sideration. 

“ This is the intention of your statement, if not the ex- 
act words,” concluded the Colonel, as he branched off 
to the subject of surf men, who see more than 4] other 
wave-watchers in the troubled waters of the sea, How 
one individual better than his fellows can“ pick a slat Y 
—that is, comprehend the action of advancing waves go 
as to determine to a nicety just when a boat may be 
shoved off into the surf, and rowed beyond the surging 
breakers to safe, steady water out on the ocean. Al. 
though they frequently wait, long watching the wayes 
for an opportunity to get off, when they do conclude that 
the time has come, they are away ina jiffy, while h: sitating 
comrades lose the chance. There are youngste's along 
the beach who criticise intelligently the action 0 fisher. 
men from the back country, predict their mishaps, and 
are overcome with hilarity at the confusion of “ fellers 
who don’t know a slatches when they see it.” 


con- 


Such intimate acquaintance with the actions of the 
surf as is theirs might enable them to do great | \ings jf 
they were but moderately familiar with the use ©! brush 
or pencil. But they have studied the waves {vr a dif. 


ferent purpose. The sketcher must be no less \atchful 
if he would succeed in depicting the movements of the 


sea. I have noted that the most rapid progress i; made 
by those students who are willing to master p. ciently 


details near by first, studying from a position close by 
the surf to avoid distraction from the part of th lonsee 
being learned. ‘My advice is: consider your ibject, 
note-book and pencil in hand, the curdy foam: forms 
first, without regard to waves; then the reflections, 
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study as when an effort is made to master in a general 
way the action of the overlapping segments of circles 
froth formed and reflected on the wet sand. The wave 
and turmoil in close proximity should next be mem- 
orized or jotted down in the note-book. Then you 
work seaward, scanning general forms and masses of 


Handle the pencil loosely in your grasp, in the manner 
you would use a metal erasure, sketching with tle side 
of the pencil, not its point, as when it is held in the usual 
manner between thumb and fingers. 

The intention now should be to acquaint yourself by 
repéated observation with the wreathy movement, the 
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PEN STUDY OF WAVES MADE FROM THE BEACH. 
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froth on the sand. Then jot downas simply as possible 
what in your mind would represent a pleasing example 
of the subject of your study. Try also doing this from 
memory. Itisbetterto work in this way than to attempt 
pencilling portraiture directly from a subject altering in 
form each instant. Think of your work; then work as 
you think, remembering 

that part of the lesson 
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was running when the big ship “ Windermere” went 
ashore here in March, and the great surf boat, manned 
by the exceptionally fine crew of life-saving station 
No. 6, was tossed and overturned by waves that gave no 
warning of the danger they threatened. It was only 
occasionally that seas, striking the hull of the ship, 
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rapid at times beyond a strong swimmer’s strength. It 
even occasionally overtaxes a skilful oarsman’s power, 
Pushes vary in size and duration; they may occur at 
any point along the beach. Swimmers once caught in 
a “sea-push” are subsequently quite certain to detect an 
appearance of the danger, and promptly warn others of it. 
The window by which 

I write overlooks a beach 





well construed and in 
mind is more helpful than eee 
several ambitious at- 
tempts certain to be com- 
prised considerably _ of 
nothing. Follow the plan 
outlined, 1 may properly 
say Mm thodically to sea, 
and you will surely gain a 
a fair acquaintance with 
the movement of surf and 
ocean. Meanwhile, phases 
of beach scenery are sure 
to susgest seashore 
sketches which will merit 
commendation, and, bet- 
ter still, be of real service 
in the future. 

My own most appreci- 
ated working-place is an 
odd structure, built on 
strong piles sunk deep in 
the firm clay underlying 














— where weird scenes have 
pe happened. The vessels 
“ik wrecked along this sand, 
so sunny to-day, would 
make a fleet. Near by, a 
granite shaft bears leg- 
ends telling of the most 
calamitous wreck known 
on the Jersey coast, ex- 
cepting possibly that of 
the “ Powhatan,” from 
which there were no sur- 
The “ New Era” 
was stranded within pistol- 
shot of where the monu- 


vivors, 


ment now stands, and 
more than two hundred 
persons perished. 
THEODORE R. DAVIS. 
THE best panels for 
painting on are of poplar 
or basswood. Oak and 











the ever-shifting sandy 
beach fronting Asbury 
Park, NN. J. Practically, 
itis an ocean studio. In 


A “SLAT.” 


its equipment, my cozy 

workshop is suggestive of Mars rather than Neptune, for 
my work isconfined mainly to scenes of army life. The 
“Beac) Studio,” according to the circumstances of the 
elemei:'s, stands back from the surf, or is surrounded by 
tempesi-tossed seas, which in storms of especial fury have 
frequeiily sent showers of salt water down the chimney, 
putting out the blazing fire on the hearth. Thus it will 
be seen that my opportunities for study of the ocean’s 
vagaries could hardly be surpassed. Visitors to the sea- 
shore often scoff at the fishermen, who hesitate at a surf, 
and finally decline to put off in it. To the eye of the 
inexperienced there is no danger; but there is running 
uncertain sea, with a surf to be 


in reality a twisting, 


attempted only in an hour of need. Just such a sea 
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showered the quarter-deck or possibly sent spray to the 
main-yard. When the British steamer “ Pliny ” went on 
the beach near Elberon a few years ago, the sea looked 
more wicked to a casual observer, for it sent a tor- 
rent of water to the height of the topmost masts; but 
the danger to a surf boat and crew such as was over- 
turned returning from the ‘‘ Windermere” was certain- 
ly less; although in each instance recourse to the 
breeches buoy was concluded to be the most prudent 
means of rescue. 

There is one condition of the surf which few persons 
learn to note by eye, although usually it is distinctly 
visible. Itis that of a “ sea-push”—a meeting of cur- 


rent and tide, resulting in an outward flow of water, 





mahogany have veins that 
are harder than others, 
and these woods do not 
absorb oil evenly. The 
panel should be prepared 
It should be kept dry before 


using until it has become thoroughly shrunken. The 


with fine sandpaper. 


back of the panel should be preserved from worms and 
moisture by several coats of varnish, mixed with linseed- 
oil, and the face may be grounded with white lead 
mixed with a little varnish and siccative. 


* * 
* 


BEFORE varnishing a picture it should always be 
washed with lukewarm water and then thoroughly well 
dried, A coat of volatile petroleum should then be ap- 
plied, and the varnish may follow immediately after. The 
picture should be horizontal, and the brush should be car- 
ried first along and across, and then from top to bottom, 
so as to spread the varnish evenly over all parts. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 





VACATION NOTES FOR CHINA DECORATORS. 





N packing the trunk for the annual migra- 
tion to some selected spot where cool 
breezes prevail, or health or amusement 
aliure us during the dog days, generally the 
clothes we are to wear, the books to be read, 

and the “ fancy work ” to be done occupy the whole space. 
“But we do not intend to take any work,” you say. 

“ We are tired ; we have worked all winter, and we need 

rest.” Very likely ; but when the novelty of one’s new 

surroundings wears off, when the fancy work becomes 
tiresome, the books are read, and the gossip of the piazza 
drives one to their room, how often do our thoughts 
go back to that little table by the window, where the 
brushes, and tubes, and bottles of mediums were all laid 










DECORATIVE INITIALS FOR CHINA PAINTING, 


away with a sigh of relief when the last piece of work 
was finished. And with the breath of that bunch of 
sweet peas or the wild roses brought in yesterday comes 
the longing for an hour with those tubes and bottles. 

The mind trained to activity often works harder in 
this resting process than in carrying on some employ- 
ment that brings with it a sense of benefits gained. And 
while it is a question whether in the limited quarters of 
the average summer home one can work on the china 
to advantage, there is still very much that can be done, 
even'better, because of the absence of many distracting 
elements that crowd the winter season; and also be- 
cause of the feeling of perfect leisure. 

The old injunction, “ In time of peace prepare for war,” 
is very applicable here. In this leisure time, this time 
of peace, prepare for the struggle that is sure to come with 
the next holiday season; for no matter how dear are 
our friends, or how much we enjoy the making of gifts, 
there is no denying the fact, it is a tremendous strain 
upon the average woman. 

But if in packing the trunk a corner had been found 


for the water-color box, a pad of drawing-paper, and 
another of writing-paper! And now from the bunch of 
wild roses we select a spray with the faded flower of 
yesterday, the richly tinted one opened this morning, and 
the swelling bud, the promise of to-morrow, with a bit 
of thorny stem, a few leaves, and a head or two of grain 
that peeped through the fence where we:found the 
roses. Put them ina glass or bottle of water. Then 
make a rough outline of the oatmeal or bread-and-milk. 
set we had thought of getting for Jack or Jennie, and 
proceed to work out a careful study of the flowers, with 
all the little peculiarities of growth and changes of 
color; arrange it so that the light and shade will bring 
out the best points and help the weak ones, for it is 
this care for detail that makes or mars a design. See 
that the lines are all graceful and, with the masses, well 
balanced ; study the grays, and see how much of the 
color is made up of gray. Then write out full notes of 
the treatment intended, the tinting and gilding—all the 


little details; for two to one, there will be an inspira- 
tion in the moment that will not come ‘to order later. 
But with this safely on paper one may consider “ that 
thing settled,” for, having it all arranged, it will be short 
work putting it on china later. 

Then there are those sweet peas; we try to select 
two or three to put on a cup for grandmother; but be- 
fore we know it have half the bunch in hand; each is 
more beautiful than the other, and the only way is to 
make a number of little groups—two or three, and half a 
dozen together—with three pretty, gray-green leaves and 
little curly tendrils. Most likely the dear old lady will 
have a plate and a “ bread and butter” also to go with 
her cup, for we know she loves the old-fashioned flow- 
ers. And then there will have to be a monogram or 
initial letter at least, and that must be designed. It 
will be made in simple, graceful curves to harmonize 
with the character of the flowers, and have .a few 
touches of enamel, and there’ must be somé little fine 
work of gold around the edges, or perhaps a simple de- 
sign in raising. After all these details are settled and on 


paper, we feel another goed work done and another gift 
arranged for. 

The children bring around pansies for sale. How 
their bright faces appeal tous! Another inspiration ! 
There is that wedding gift to be made in the fall; it 
must be something very elegant for that bride, for we 
know what her surroundings will be, but we would like 
to put some sentiment into it also. What a gorgeous 
set of plates those pansies would make—each different, 


One shall be of these lovely blues—no two alike ; another 
golden bronze; another yellow, purple, white, crimson 
splashed. The trouble is to say what we shall u<e, now 
we come to study them. And so many another day js 
filled in and much of flower knowledge gained. The 


woods and meadows give up their treasures, and :.:aterial 
is discovered in the most unlikely places. 
What is that you say? Cannot do these thiovs pe. 


cause you cannot draw? And you decorating « hina? 
Then, my friend, the sooner you take up with th sug- 
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BY LEONARD LESTER. 


gestions, the better. Don’t undertake to put on china 
what you cannot put on paper. Cc. i. B 





LANDSCAPE AND GAME PAINTIN«: 





VI.—RED-HEAD DUCKS. 

IT is a positive relief in these hot summer (ays to 
know that somewhere there are just such quiet s) 0s as 
this which our red-head ducks have chosen for their 
rendezvous, where now, in the waning day, they -ather 
to dress their shining coats, and with their pla) break 
the still water into a thousand wavelets. Thoe who 
are familiar with it know how full of motion such a bit 
of water may be at all times—a restless, undulating 
movement that distorts the reflections into curious 
shapes, all broken with gray from the sky. 

The sunlight on the ripening grass will bring out 
the rich, warm color of the birds with telling effect, and 
the bend of its heavy seed-heads gives just a suggestion 
of a breeze, that we feel would be most welcome. 

Prepare the colors as usual with balsam and lavender. 
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Give a thin wash of ivory yellow, with the least hint of 
carnation 2, over nearly the whole sky, lightest on the 
left-hand side. This must not be a pink by any means. 
Pay no heed to the grasses in doing this, as the sky must 
show through the loose tops. Fill the upper right hand 
with light sky blue and bronze green, leaving a high mass 
of tumbling white cloud, which must be well broken up 
with very soft gray shadows. The edges must be defined, 
but sharp, sometimes breaking off in detached masses and 
catching a faint, rosy light. Work down behind the flying 
duck, use more carnation, making quite a violet at the 
water-line. 

Or, if preferred, use the same colors as before, but 
make a still sky—no clouds except the faint lines of 
warm color indicated in the drawing, low down near the 
horizon. Put in the grass with a warm gray violet, 
where it blends with the sky, and in the larger mass add 
mixing-yellow and a little green in the lower part. Repeat 
the colors of the sky and grasses in the water, reversed. 

The birds have, of 
course, been drawn in 
with the water-color 
carmine, consequently 
in pain'ing the water 
and sky it is not neces- 
sary to Day any atten- 
tion to ‘em; pass the 
brush gi ite over them, 
that the lines may be 
straight from side to 
side, for no matter how 
much the water is 
broken \vith ripples, the 


general direction of all 
must be perfectly hori- 
zontal. The color can 
be slightly wiped off the 
ducks with a dry brush, 
Put in the whole bird 
with pearl gray, adding 
brown 108 in the head, 
brown ‘7 in the collar 


avery little ivory yellow 
in the breast, just to 
make « soft white, and 
a touch of black and 
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tinction to be made in the parts of the picture. The 
centre between the head and wing of the middle duck 
will be little more than the violet gray used first, while 
on the right somewhat stronger, but still much below 
that on the extreme left, where the strongest effect can 
be given. With one exception this is the only chance 
in the set for practice of this kind, and it is a little trick 
well worth acquiring. 

The flying duck will be all gray, with only a hint of 
color to relieve it in the sky. For the others, make the 
head arich cinnamon brown (brown 108 and deep red 
brown), but be careful to use all these colors thin at the 
outlines, only tinting the original gray, in order to round 
up the bird. 
and sharp, the effect will be of a perfectly flat surface. 


If the outlines are allowed to be strong 


The collar, which extends quite around the neck, is a 
seal brown (pearl gray and brown 17, with a very little 
brown 108); this softens into the gray of the breast, but 
is still quite well defined. Round up the body with a 





brown 17 in the back. 





Remember to have 





used lavender enough in 
the whole picture, mak- 
ing it easy to blend all 
outlines. Dry quickly 
from the back; it is 
much better to do this 
over the flame of a gas 
stove or lamp than in an 
oven. Remove all 
specks of dust, and fire 
hard. 

In working for the 
second fire, a very pretty 
effect is made in the 
grasses by beginning 
with gray—but a harder 
gray than that used for 
the first painting. Use 
some of the hard colors 
—for instance, violet-of- 
iron, brown 17 or green 7,with just enough pearl or warm 
gray to vive it body and insure a glaze. It is likely that if 
the directions already given have been followed through 
this set, this will have become instructive, and it may seem 
unnecessary to’repeat it. These first lines must be deli- 
cate; alter they have dried a few moments, follow them 
up with others a little stronger, changing the direction 
slightly, and being careful not to destroy all of the first. 
Go over these again with a still stronger color, adding 
a little green—probably brown green, according to the 
color of the grays, which would naturally be warm, to 
harmoni-e with the light in thé sky. Those in the right 
centre might be quite a strong violet. Always change 
the lines slightly, although the general direction will be 
the same. Then put in the strong plumy heads, and 
with the scraper cut out a few bright lights, which may 
be fille. in with a warm green (moss J and mixing-yel- 
low), an! relieved with strong touches of shadow. 

A thicket like this is by no means a solid wall of col- 
or, and the eye should be led back into it, as if it had 
many distances, Then again there is considerable dis- 


























“PIKE.” FOURTH PLATE OF A FISH SERVICE OF FIFTEEN PIECES. BY CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


(TO BE GIVEN MONTHLY UNTIL COMPLETED.) 


cool gray, running almost into black on the back, but 
save the pretty, white breast. The legs and feet are a 
smoky brown. The bill is a rich, dark brown, blue 
black at the end. The iris is yellow brown. Care 
should be taken in all these birds to keep the eye soft ; 
the large black pupil, for which brown 17 is always 
strong enough, and warmer than black, should soften into 
the iris, and whatever that may be, it should never have 
the appearance of a ring of color; make it darker under 
the eyelid. All this may be accomplished very well 
even in so small a space. 

The colors of the female are much more quiet. The 
top of head, neck, and back are a warm gray, witha 
little brown 17. The rest of the body is pretty much 
white or very light. 

The water should be well broken up by reflections, 
both from the grasses and birds, but indicated by dashes 
of color and grays; with so much motion the form of 
the qpject reflected would not be very clearly defined. 
The lights may be preserved or cut out afterward. 
Give the plate a very light fire. 





THE PAINTING OF FISH. 


IV.—PIKE, 

THERE is a pretty effect in the distance of this picture, 
in the wooded hill and deep-shaded cove, which, small 
as it is, may be worked out very nicely by using the 
colors from the sky a little stronger. For the sky use 
light sky blue and turquoise blue with some warm gray; 
or deep red brown, and a little yellow in the clouds. 
Make the distant hill in the middle rather blue, and those 

,at each side more violet, with the least bit of green 
added where the light catches some low trees along the 
water's edge. Use for this moss green J and mixing- 
yellow ; but the details must not be sharp. © Reflect first 
the colors of the mountain in the water, and then the 
sky. The effect here would be very good if it were made 
a sunset. In that case, paint the sky mostly with ivory 
yellow, and carnation to give the warmth. 

The mountains should have a little more violet, with 
some of the yellow red 
broken into them, and 
the golden light should 
be reflected in the water. 

Make the water at the 
bottom of light sky blue 
and turquoise blue; 
blend the two together 
where the rushes come 
in, and if it is sunset, 
bring the light down a 
little, and make the 
shadows under the 
rushes more of a violet 
shade. The rushes will 
be a warm green, and 
will reflect slightly in 
the water. Make the 
boat an indefinite color, 
with a sunny light along 
the top. The trunks of 
the trees should be gray. 
Work the trees in with 
alittle brown green, and 
the lights with moss 

green, mixing - yellow, 
and gray. All brush- 
handling in the water 
must be perfectly 
straight, from side to 
side of the picture, other- 
wise the water will seem 
to run down-hill. 

The pike has a gray 
olive back. In painting 
it use brown green, 
black, and sky blue, 
running into pink pearl, 
with markings of blue 
pearl. The head has the 
same colors; at the top 
it is gray olive and at the 
lower part pink and blue 
pearl; this fish has a 
large yellow-white eye, 
and tiny red spots on 
the lower jaw. There 
are faint indications of 
wide bands of a colder 
green around the back and sides; a line of black and white 
along the sides is strongly defined, and the whole body 
is thickly spotted with large yellow and small black 
dots (size of a large pinhead for this picture). The paint 
can be cut out for the yellow, and filled in with the 
proper color, after the body is finished. They are most 
distinct on the dark back, and grow smal!ler and fainter 
as they apptoach the white. Let them be strongest 
about the-head, fading off toward the tail. The fins and 
tail are a grayish yellow tipped with darker blue gray, 
with yellow brown ribs, and spotted with clear blue in 
such a manner as to make narrow stripes running across. 

There should have been plenty of lavender used in 
putting the water in, and the work on the fish should be 
done as quickly as possible, so as to soften the outlines 
before the colors set. Thin, with the broad flat brush; 
drag the color of the water slightly over the fish in 
places, and cut out the sharp lights; this can be done 
before all the details are putin. But if the water has 
set, be very careful not to disturb it, as, once broken, it 


cannot be repaired. C. E. BRADY. 
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PAINTING ON TEXTILES FOR SCREENS, 


NE of the most useful ways in which the 
amateur can display his skill is in the paint- 
ing of screens, A screen needs to be large 
and to have, at least, two or three folds, A 
common clothes-horse makes a very good 





frame ; but two of them hinged together make one still bet- , 


ter. A screen of only two folds is always liable to topple 
over if projecting feet are not added, and these are always 
in the way; but one of three or more folds is much less 





CARVED AND PAINTED SCREEN. 


likely to be inadvertently set in a straight line—that is to 
say, in a condition of unstable equilibrium.” 

A clothes-horse screen frame may be painted with 
enamel paint in black or white, dull red, olive, or any 
other tint that will match the prevailing color of the 
stuff, for a contrast is not desirable; or the frame may 
be completely covered with the stuff, which in that case 
should have to be finished with a border of passemen- 
terie, neatly tacked on with brass-headed or other orna- 
mental nails. 

For screens for summer use, light materials, such as 
muslin, percale, and cheap cotton goods, are to be pre- 
ferred to the heavier tapestry. Each piece should be 
cut of the proper size for the leaf of the frame which it 
is to fill or cover, and should be bound with stronger 





material, so that it can be stretched without tearing. If 
the frame is too wide for the width of the goods, it is 
best to use the latter as a large panel surrounded by a 
border of some other and stronger material. In most 
cases a width of broad silk ribbon will be found suffi- 
cient, but patterned cretonnes, chintzes, and damasks 
may be utilized in this way, and there is obviously room 
for the exercise of good taste in the selection of the pat- 
tern, which should accord with but not dominate the 
design to be painted on the central panel. 

Before the material for a screen is stretched or bound 
it must be prepared for painting. This preparation is a 
very simple matter, yet it may be said that half the fail- 
ures in this line of work are due to want of care at this 


stage. All that is necessary is to give the goods a bath 
of gelatine dissolved in hot water, the proportion being 
usually four sheets of gelatine toa pint of boiling water. 
The material should be steeped in this while hot, and 
should be at once wrung, shaken out, and hung up to 
dry. The object of this sizing is to prevent the running 
of the color; but it is often desirable that the colors of 
a background or of minor accessories should run into 
one another and blend softly, and to this end one of 
those little tricks which are known to the trades may be 
made use of. It is simply to moisten the parts where a 
soft blending of colors is desired, as is done by the artist 
in water-colors, except that the painter on textiles re- 
quires the use of hot water. This dissolves the sizing, 
and the colors being laid on while the stuff is yet moist 





will run into one another, The sizing may be c mpletely 
washed out, or more or less of it may be retained jn the 
cloth; and the stuff may be worked upon while very wet, 
or may be allowed to become quite dry again; and by 
noting the resulting effects the amateur will learn how 
to produce many degrees of sharpness and cloudiness, 
and to bring out his foreground details distinctly from 
softer distance and yet softer sky. 

To paint on a large piece of cotton or other stuff it js 
best to stretch it as canvas is stretched ; or for the very 
large pieces an embroidery-frame may be used, which 
can be set upright against the wall at any desire: angle, 
To avoid false lines and erasures, the design should be 
drawn first in charcoal upon a large piece of stiff brown 
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DRAWN AND DESIGNED BY FERDINAND WAGNER. 


paper. When a good outline is attained it is to be fol- 


lowed with a series of pin pricks close together. Plac- 
ing this face upward upon the stuff to be painted on 
(which must already have received its prepara:ion of 


gelatine) a little red chalk powder is rubbed through the 
pin-holes with the finger or with a piece of cotton wad- 
ding. The red chalk adheres to the stuff sufficiently to 
afford a useful outline, but so faint as not to interfere 
with the effect of even the most delicate work. 

Screens may be, and often are, painted in water-colors, 
exactly like a drawing on paper, with the exception 
already noted that for soft effects of blended tints it is 
well to use hot water. But screens so painted will not 
answer for use on a piazza or other exposed place where 
they may be wet by a sudden shower. But very simt- 
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lar effects may be obtained by using transparent colors, 
such as madder lakes, mineral blue, antwerp blue, burnt 
aad raw sienna, mixed with turpentine and a little var- 
nish. Distances and backgrounds generally may be laid 

in with these, using a sponge or a bit of rag instead of a 
prush. The outlines should be defined with a small 
prush before thus rubbing in the general tints. The 
drying proceeds rapidly, and one can go on to add local 
tones, shadows and details, as in making a water-color, 
The little varnish used, about one sixth of the ‘amount 
of turpentine, holds the pigment together and assures the 
painting against damage by a slight wetting. 

A bold and rather sketchy treatment is recommended 
for screens and other paintings upon cotton and coarse 
stuffs generally, prepared as above directed. For finer 
work on small screens or panels, silk is better. It should 
be of close grain and even color—white, écru, or of some 
pale til It does not-need so strong a sizing as more 
open materials, but greater pains must be taken to have 


the pre| yaration evenly diffused. The best plan is to dis- 


TALKS ABOUT EMBROIDERY, 


SUGGESTED BY THE ART AMATEUR DESIGNS FOR 
THE MONTH. 

EMBROIDERY in the very nature of its material belongs 
to conventional art, and designs for embroidery are 
most satisfactory when they conform to the limitations 
of the material. Recognizing the fact that these deco- 
rative designs should be conventional does not put em- 
It only 
confines it to its sphere, in which, like everything else, it 


broidery on a lower plane among the fine arts. 
appears to best advantage. There are degrees of con- 
ventionalizing, as will be seen by comparing the two de- 
signs for this month. One might say the panel is a 
natural treatment of the beans, and that the bachelor- 
This is true within the 
The border is abso- 


button border is conventional. 
limitation of embroidery designing. 
lutely conventional in its component parts, arrangement, 
and repeat, and the beans, while removed from what 
would bea sketch from nature, are yet strongly sugges- 





In regard to marking designs on fabrics, it is well to 
notice that the relation of the angle of the warp and woof 
of the ground material to the lines of the outline makes 
a great difference in the facility with which the stitches 
may be laid. This is the case especially in coarse 
materials and linens. It is best to place the design so 
that its straight lines are as nearly as possible in the di- 
rection of the threads of the goods. The advantage of 
this is very apparent in the French laid work, where the 
stitches may be made to fall along the same thread of 
the woven ground. 

It requires a great deal of practice to learn to em- 
broider perfectly on an outline; it is one of the feats of 
the art, and the beauty of all the work depends upon it 
primarily. It is not worth while to attempt shading or 
second rows of stitches until one is able to make a per- 
fect outline. 

In embroidery that is raised from the ground material 
a true outline is more noticeable, because the light and 
shadow makes it prominent and exaggerates every irreg- 
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PORTION OF AN EMBROIDERED ALTAR FRONTAL, 


FRENCH WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE GROUND 1S OF DARK GREEN VELVET, THE PRINCIPAL STEMS OF THE GARLANDS ARE SILVER, MODELLED WITH BLUISH GRAY; THE SMALLER ONES ARE GOLD, 


Solve ‘wo sheets of gelatine in a pint of hot water, and 
to apply it by means of an atomizer. 

On rough silks, cloth, plush, and velvet a tracing made 
with powdered-chalk is liable to afford only an indistinct 
and insufficient guide to the painter. An excellent plan 
is to use instead of the chalk powdered resin, which is to 
be forced through the pin-holes made in the design by 
rubbing. As soon as this is done and the superfluous 
resin blown away, a hot iron is passed over the whole, 
without removing the drawing. The-heat of the iron 
melts the resin remaining insthe pin-holes, and on re- 
moving the drawing one has an indelible outline melted 
into the stuff. ROBERT JERVIS. 





WHA! EBONE, softened by boiling it in water twenty- 
four hours before using, is afterward split into long and 
harrow rods, which are used to outline patterns made 
with different richly colored woods. Its great elas- 
ticity permits a much freer use of outline than would 
be possible with any kind of wood. 


tive of the vine as we know it, and this suggestiveness 
in it brings us to a third characteristic, by which we may 
know a design suitable for embroidery when a natural 


effect is desired. 


We know all objects from each other by somecharac- 
terizing quality or qualities which express their individu- 
ality, or what we may call their spirit. We may be ab- 
solutely unconscious of this, and yet it is the secret of 
the exclamation “that blossom looks as though you 
could pluck it,’ when perhaps the flower in its drawing 
is quite conventional, and presents its character only 
through some special point which the artist perceived 
made it differ from other flowers. What is meant is 
evident in the sudden and sharp points of the bean ends 
and in their suggestive square, upper ends, and in the 
quality of the leaves so vividly expressed in the veins. 

These points are without doubt applicable to the draw- 
ing of designs in general, but to embroidery designs they 
are absolutely essential, and so may be here limited to 
our subject, 





ularity. Moreover, as will be explained in a later 
chapter, on shading, the outline of the edge is repeated 
in every row of a different shade within it, so that, like a 
copy-book, it is likely to repeat its errors. The outline 
stitches will be described and illustrated next month with 
suggestions for their application. 

A few directions for using the study of beans and 
their leaves may be helpful. While this drawing has 
the qualities which make it seem natural, it is yet in its 
form as a whole very conventional. This limits its 
application, though its parts or separate sprays can be 
adapted with real freedom by one who has the skill to 
divide them. As a whole, it can be used in a panel, re- 
peated lengthwise; or as a border, repeated side by side. 
It will be very pretty if worked in fresh greens on white 
or écru cotton canvas—that sort which is made of a soft 
thread woven loosely. A slightly twisted floss of cotton 
or linen will be the most suitable thread for working on 
this material. One could hardly find a cooler-looking 


combination for spreads or hangings for a yacht or one 
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RECENT EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH WOODEN MANTELPIECES, 


more durable or washable ; besides in warm weather it is 
much more pleasant to embroider with such material. 
The veins of the leaves should be worked much lighter or 
darker than the leaves themselves in order to make them 
prominent, because they mean so much. They should 
be embroidered in a fine thread and with fine stitches in 
order to keep the character and the suggestion which is 
in them. 

The beans should be worked in a light shade in long 
and short stitch, The leaves should be in the same 
stitch, in darker shades. For the slant of the leaf stitches 
see the directions given for the lily leaves in the April 
number. The base of these leaves differs from those of 
the lily, however, in being so broad. The stitches may 
be quite long at these points. They will also slant up 
toward the central vein just a little as they approach the 
stem. 

It is nécessary to describe carefully the slant for the 
stitches in the beans for one who has not had experience 
in working them. The first stitch should be taken from 
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the point toward the round edge, about 
three quarters of an inch long; the next 
stitch should be beside it on the rounding 
side toward the straight edge, It will thus 
lap the end of the first stitch a little. Con- 
tinue in this way, making the angle of each 
stitch a little greater on the inside. This 
will raise the line of stitches in alittle ridge, 
which will catch the light with beautiful 
effect. About two thirds of the width of 
the bean will be in this way covered. The 
straight edge should be worked next in the 
same way, but so narrow as to be little more 
than a raised line or rib, as it really is. Do 
not lose the little square end of the bean in 
the working at the stem. 

The flowers in the “ Bachelor Button” 
design shoufd be worked in blues, unless 
conventional colors are preferred. The lit- 
tle floweret in the centre, which presents a 
full front view, should be embroidered in 
the lightest shade, with a tiny French knot 
for its centre. The other petals should be 
darker, the back row the darkest of all. 
This back row must be worked last, as it 
is always best to work toward finished work 
when one row of stitches is to meet an- 
other. The calyxes, the buds, and the little 
dot which finishes the main stem at the 
base should be diapered. This expresses 
the character of the calyxes of these flowers 
very perfectly, and is done by carrying the 
stitches perpendicularly from end to end of 
the bulb. When the space is so covered 
cross the work, with a color in contrast, with lines at less 
than a right angle with the first work, and in turn 
cross these lines at right angles, forming little squares. 
Where the lines intersect fasten them with a tiny couch- 
ing stitch, A few stitches may be laid horizontally be- 
fore this work is commenced, if one desires to raise the 
calyx a little. L. BARTON WILSON. 

IN cutting out stuffs for appliqué, the scissors should 
not be used, as they give a ragged edge, and one very 
liable to -ravel. Some very sharp chisels and wood- 
carvers’ gouges are much better for the purpose. The 
stuff with the drawing or tracing on it is to be laid face 
up on a cutting block ‘or strong table, and the design 
should be followed with the chisels and mallet. They 
give, when skilfully handled, a perfectly clean cut, and if 
the pieces are pasted together at once and without rub- 
bing the edges, there will be no ravelling. The same 
tools are the best for cutting stencils, though stencil- 
cutters by trade use a very sharp knife or lancet. 
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PRESENT WALLPAPERS ayp 
OTHER HANGINGS 


I-——-A REVIEW OF THE SITUATIOn, 

THE development of Wall-paper 
printing and the closely allied trades 
of printing cotton and other fabrics for 
upholstery and curtains have made 
such progress as to demand special 
attention from all who are concerned 
with American art industries. Of late, 
much of this progress has beer in the 
department of design, and is therefore 
of particular interest to numerous 
readers of The Art Amateur, At 
the outset: the manufacturers de. 
pended a good deal on copying the 
designs of aneient textiles. by no 


means a bad plan when good! criginal 
designs were not to be had. pres. 
ent, we have a rapidly growing school 
of American designers, which «:\ready 
includes some artists of wor.d-w ide 
reputation. It is our intention to de- 
vote several articles to the work: of this 
school, and to point out the | ciples 
that underly its peculiarities of ain and 
method. 


Public taste is still in a great measure 
‘influenced by foreign productions, It 
is advisable, on that account, to deal 
first with those European desigiis that 
find a market here. It is worthy of 
remark that they are principal!y Brit- 
ish, the designers of that nation being, 
with the exception of the Americans, the only ones that 
show a determination to create a new style. Not only 
their wall-papers, but their cretonnes, gold and silver 
tissues, damasks and velvets, carpets, and st imped 
leather, all have a certain character by which they can 
be recognized at a glance as English products. The 
designs, while by no means lacking in variety, show that 
the same set of principles is adhered to by a large number 
of designers. We do not know how much the government 
schools may have to do with this, but we believe very little, 
Neither can it be referred to public taste, for the taste for 
these goods seems to be wholly artificial. Artists like 
William Morris, Walter Crane, Lewis F. Day, and Hey- 
wood Sumner do not follow the public taste—they lead 
it. Neither dothey concern themselves much with orna- 
ment produced by means of the kaleidoscope, or from a 
set of botanical sections. We have here what we be- 
lieve to be, so far, the only original nineteenth century 
school of ornament with definite artistic principles, and 
it seems to us worthy of thorough examination. And, 
as everything new is apt, at first, to strike one unfavor- 


ably, let us, to begin with, say what are felt by .\meri- 
cans to be the faults of the school as a whole. The 
principal fault is a certain lack of spirit and character. 
There are everywhere too many curved lines, too imany 
dull tints; there are no accents, or accents badly laced. 


There is everywhere evident a very considerable «/cgree 
of mechanical skill in the execution ; yet either the orig- 
inal designs have not been intelligently copied, or, what 
is more likely, the designers have not the power of ex- 
pressing theinselves directly and rapidly. They work too 
much with eraser and tracing point, and they have per- 
haps come to regard the sort of line to be obtained 1n this 
way as artistic. Considered abstractly, a pure |ine is 
better than a broken one; but the unbroken line s)ould 
have*character as it has in Greek vase drawings and 
Japanese prints; it should not be a broken line |adly 
mended, with all the character taken out of it, as it too 
often is in European work, continental as well as EF» glish. 
In color, too, the low tones generally used, in themselves 
as artistic as perfectly flat tones can well be, result more 
often in monotony than inharmony. In work printed by 
steam such variations of tone as the Japanese produce, 
or, rather, have produced, from their wood blocks are 
impossible ; but it is not the fault of the inks or processes 
employed that these papers and prints are so often un- 
interesting. The designer seems to be content when he 
has covered the surface with lines that flow smoothly 
into one another and colors that may be brought together 
anyhow without a shock. These papers make a safe 
background for everything that is tame, spiritless, and in- 
sipid,-for engravings by Bartolozzi, amateur water- 
colors, and the like. It is true that they do not injure 
the effect of better things, but they do not support 
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, and the great trouble with them is that 


it properly 
come used to them will probably come to 


people who be 
dislike more spirited work, and to think it crude and 
«ynfinished.” So much may fairly be said against the 
school; but now we must add that monotony is better 
than discord and tameness than vulgarity ; and that the 


school, as a whole, if it has not produced many excel- 





OLD EXTENSION WRITING-TABLE, ORNAMENTED 
WITH FRETWORK, 


lent designs, has, at any rate, established a general 
standard which should make it easy fora really original 
designer to make his mark. We may compare the case 
with that which exists with regard to painting in France. 
There, there is a certain body of doctrine as to what makes 
a good picture, which supports even those who rebel 
In England, thanks to living 
designers, there is a similar widespread acceptance of 


against some of its rules. 


the fundamental principles of decoration, and such tal- 
ent as there is is no longer thrown away upon natural- 
istic relief, or copying of old brocades, or producing 
irritating combinations of hues to suit the ignorant. 
Out of the mass of indifferent work, too, it is not diffi- 
cult to select some designs that are really excellent. 
Among the embossed wall-papers recently produced by 
Jeffrey & Co., of London, is a remarkably rich and ele- 
gant pattern of interlacing vine branches in gold ona 
dull olive ground. A large acanthus scroll with cupids 
and goats, in imitation of certain Roman friezes, makes 
a very good appearance in reddish gold on dark brown, in 
stamped leather. A “ peacock” design by Walter Crane, 
in silver and brown, and another very rich design repro- 
duced in colored la@quers are among the best things of 
the day Turnbull & Stockdale, of Man- 


chester, have produced some very pretty cretonnes in 


in their kind. 


close, wavy patterns of passion-flowers, seaweed, and 
anemones. The colors are rather trying, being dull 
They make 


also excellent prints on cotton velvet in more harmonious 


gray and yellow, and dull red and brown. 


indigo or olive on pale blue, yellow, or white. The 
wall-papers of Cotterell Brothers, of Bristol, include 
some pretty reproductions or imitations of last century 
designs, in dull brown and yellow on dull pink. A large 
convolvulus pattern on a pink, ribbed, lustred ground is 
the handsomest design recently turned out by W. Wool- 
ams & Co., London; but a Pompeian 

design in raised white on a light olive 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


in uncut gold pile, by Chatel & Co., of Lyons, should make 
a splendid wall-covering for a large ball-room or ban- 
queting-room, and there are less showy patterns in 
maroon and drab on a gray ground, and in dark crim- 
son and gray on yellow or white. Bardon & Ritter 
have exquisitely shaded silks, with festoons or wave 
and borders, which 


patterns woven in for corners 


should make very pretty curtains. Some pretty shaded 
silks, blue running into green, were made by this firm 
especially for McCreery & Co., of New York. The 
extra thick cotton goods made by A. Debievre, of 
Mably-les-Valenciennes, seem to us very well adapted 
for wall-coverings. They are in good tints of blue, 
gray, red, and drab, plain or ornamented, with very 
simple repeats. 

To oppose to work of this sort—to judge by what was 
exhibited at The World’s Fair—we have only the prod- 
ucts of The Orinoko Mills in silk tapestry and woollen 
upholstery goods of merit ; The Wilkesbarre Lace Manu- 
facturing Co., cotton laces of fair design; The Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Co., of Boston, Llama cloth, cor- 
duroys, and velveteens, all of which goods are now in 
use for curtains and upholstery ; The Manville Company, 
of Providence, R. I., some pretty cotton brocades; silk 
plushes made at the mills of The Wahnetah Silk Com- 
pany, of Catasaqua, Pa. ; silk brocades and damasks by 
H. A. Van Liew & Co., of New York, The Hitchcock- 
Meding Co., of New York, and Cheney Bros., of South 
Manchester, Conn. But, in general, our large manufac- 
turers leave the field of artistic production in this line 
entirely open to amateurs and such societies as The 
Associated Artists of New York. 

This summary review of the situation shows that the 
American demand for new and original designs in wall- 
papers and other hangings can be only insmall part met 
by foreign makers. France and Germany are practi- 
cally out of the race. British designs are too tame to 
suit the American market, and are either too harsh or 
too dull in color. Japanese work, even of the best sort, 
is apt to be unbalanced and to give a merely temporary 
look to any interior in which it is much used, The 
home market may consequently be easily secured to 
themselves by our own manufacturers and designers, 
and it is possible that, as has already occurred in other 
lines of work, American taste and inventive genius may 
open a market for our wall-papers and textiles even in 
Europe. GEORGE HAMILTON, 


THE flour paste used for wall-paper may be made 
much stronger than ordinary by mixing with it, before 
taking the paste from the fire, a little powdered borax. 
About one part of borax to one hundred of the paste 
is sufficient. It should be stirred in until thoroughly 
mixed. It makes the paste more adherent, and is a 
preservative against moisture, fermentation, and those 
minute fungoid 
growths that of- 
ten form black 
or greenish 
spots on papers | 
when the wall is | 
not thoroughly 
dry. | 


. 








ground, and a design of lace work and —— 








hollyhocks in dull pink and yellow on a 





gray ground, are also quite successful. el 
The French produce just now very lit- ™ 

tle wall-paper of good quality, cotton- 

ade, jute fabrics, damasks, and tapes- 

tries, real and imitation, taking its place. ( 
There is in* general use throughout ) 
Franc«, in shops and public buildings, a 
rough, cheap canvas of a dull écru tone, 
which, marked off into panels by sten- ' 
cilled jines of dark red, olive, or dull 

gold, :akes an excellent background ; | 


but it is too coarse in texture for small 
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interiors. We cannot commend the <n = 

Frenc': and German imitation tapestries. 

They remind one of the “ real oil paint- — . 

ings,” «{ so much the square yard, that JRigee | 

are to be found in down-town picture it 

Stores, «xcept that in their case not even t x 

the material is real. The best work of i i 

the French is in some interesting new 

stuffs, both extremely costly and very WHITE AND GOLD WOODEN MANTELPIECE WITH TILED FACING AND HEARTH, 
cheap, A red yelvet with diaper pattern (Drawn by one of our artists from the show-window of a shop in Union Square, New York.) 
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WE reciprocate the compliment paid to The Art 
Amateur by our English contemporary, The Cabinet 
Maker, which borrows freely of our designs for artistic 
interiors, by reproducing herewith some of its own, 
The illustration of the extension table was sent by a 
dealer to whom this curious old piece of furniture was 
intrusted for repairs. “The table when closed is one 
foot, ten inches by two feet, six inches wide, and draws 
out, as shown, to three feet, six inches. The frozt and 
legs are ornamented with fretwork, and at the back 
there is an elevating panel—shown by the dotted lines— 
containing a very good painting on porcelain. ‘The legs 
The modern side- 
The de- 


signs for wooden mantelpieces represent a variety of 


are made up of one-inch wood.” 
board model is simple and good of its kind. 


styles more or less popular just now in this country, 
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DESIGN FOR AN INEXPENSIVE SIDEBOARD, 


as well as in England. The favorite Adam or “ Colo- 


nial” —as we prefer to call it in America—continues to be 
the favorite with us, and the illustration we give here- 
with of such a mantel, with enamelled wainscot panel- 
ling carried along the walls in continuation of the fire- 
place structure, is a pleasant example of the light and 
graceful interior decoration prevailing. Of the group 
of English designs, that in the “ Empire” style, natural- 
ly, most resembles our “Colonial” model. The atten- 
tion of amateur china painters, by the way, is called to 
the opportunities this mantel suggests for enrichment 

by the insertion of decorated slabs or 


medallions of poree lain or fafence. 


A PASTE which will hold one piece of 
silk or 


sewing may be made in this way: Dis- 


other stuff to another without 


solve powdered resin in alcohol to form 
Add of this a 
spoonful or a cupful as required to forty 


a saturated solution. 


of boiling water, and stir into the mix- 
ture starch prepared from wheat flour. 
With this paste one may carry out the 
most elaborate designs in appliqué for 
window-curtains, portiéres, and lam- 
brequins, without the use of the needle, 
or a little embroidery may be added for 
outlines and details with very good effect. 


TO PRESERVE TAPESTRIES from 
moths and other insects, some French 
dealers steep them in absinthe for one or 
two days. An easier way is to sprinkle 
them with powdered naphthaline and roll 
them up in a linen cloth before putting 
them When 


taken out they should be hung in a cur- 


away for the summer. 
rent of air for a day or so before being 
again mounted in their place. In restor- 
ing old tapestries or embroideries, when 
wool or silk of exactly the same shades 
and tints cannot be obtained, use lighter 
shades, and when the needlework is fin- 
ished it can be brought up to the required 
tone by painting with tapestry dyes. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AR7. 


VERONA AND OTHER LECTURES is the title ot the 
latest and probably the last book of Professor Ruskin, containing 
five lectures delivered or written between 1870 and 1885, That 
which gives its title to the volume should in historical sequence 
come last. Two are relative to Greek mythology, in one of 
which, on ‘‘ The Story of Arachne,’’ Mr. Ruskin expounds Ovid 
as meaning that exquisite technique does not justify the artist in 
choosing improper subjects or in working in an improper spirit. 
‘* The Tortoise of A2gina’’ was intended for a course of lectures 
on Greek coins. The tortoise on the coins of the island is ex- 
plained as symbolizing (or, rather, its holiow shell) the vault of 
heaven, and, consequently, harmony and justice. It also meant, 
perhaps, in the first place, security and seclusion ; and it seems 
likely that the lecturer intended to point to some analogy be- 
tween the ancient trading and industrial réle of A2gina’and the 
position of Great Britain in modern times. But the lecture was 
never finished. The two most important chapters in the book 
deal with passages of early medizval history, ‘* Candida Casa’’— 
the White House—the editor tells usin his preface, is the ancient 
name of Whithorn Abbey, on the Solway, one of the oldest seats 
of the Christian religion in Britain. He appears to have intend- 
ed to regard this abbey as a connecting link between British— 
that is, Celtic—and Saxon Christian art ; for in Ireland, Scotland, 
and the north the Church was at its highest pitch of prosperi- 
ty, while it was making but slow progress among the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon conquerors of the south. Following Gibbon, he 
retraces the story of the Roman occupation of Britain, the es- 
tablishment of Christianity, the rise of the Pelagian heresy, the 
earliest adventures of the Franks, Cimbri, and other northmen on 
the confines of the empire, and the establishment of the first 
regular war fleet in northern waters, with headquarters at Bou- 
logne, to keep them in check. The title of the next chapter, 
‘* The Mending of the Sieve,”’ refers to the well-known legend 
of St. Benedict’s miracle, and the chapter deals with the founding 
of the Benedictine order, and its great abbeys of Cluny and 
Citeaux, the principal centres of Romanesque architecture. The 
chapter on Verona contains some remarks on Italian Gothic art, 
but is remarkable chiefly for a suggestion which may be of value 
to American engineers—namely, that the way tocontrol the action 
of a river at its mouth is to utilize its feeders at their head waters 
for irrigating purposes. There are several plates of Veronese 
architecture, and some others. (Macmillan & Co., $2.50.) 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN, by Frank G. 
Jackson, is intended as an advanced text-book of decorative art, 
for schools, The author is a teacher of technical art processes 
and Jecturer on ornament and kindred subjects in the Birming- 
ham (England) School of Art, As is often the case, he is a very 
good teacher of what is teachable in ornamental design, though 
himself but an indifferent designer. His efforts in that way, 
which appear among the illustrations to his volume, should be re- 
garded as merely useful illustrations of his text, which is of a 
practical nature throughout, theory being introduced only inci- 
dentally. His theory, to put it shortly, is that decoration has 
arisen out of construction, and is therefore in the main inventive, 
not imitative. While we do not quite agree with the particular 
turn given by him to this theory, it seemsto us in its broader as- 
pects unassailable, Orderly invention is essential to all design, 
but there have been designed many beautiful patterns in which it 
is difficult to trace any imitative intent. Present tendencies, how- 
ever, are in the contrary direction, and young designers, espe- 
cially, need to be cautioned that they cannot by simply copying or 
slightly rearranging nature produce.good ornament. In his first 
chapter, Mr. Jackson calls attention to the simple geometrical 
forms which underlie all ornament, even the richest and most 
naturalistic, and describes some ways in which in practice these 
forms are utilized. His second chapter is on the application of 
ornament in various ways, such as in borders, panellings, and 
the like. The title of this chapter is ill chosen, since it may con- 
vey the idea that ornament may be independently designed, and 
may be applied indiscriminately to a variety of purposes—a doc- 
trine which our author does not hold. What he means is that 
certain common lines and forms may be so applied, if properly 
adapted, to the requirements of the particular case. In Chapter 
III. he considers the several methods of outline, surface mass- 
ing and relief as methods of expression, and in Chapter IV. and 
following chapters he makes a more thorough examination of the 
elements of ornament drawn from geometrical figures, architec- 
ture. the industrial arts, plant life, animal life, and the human 
figure. In Chapter VII. our author says that ‘‘In the study of 
plants for decorative purposes it is necessary that one should be- 
come acquainted not only with the ideal forms of leaves and flow- 
ers, . . . but also with their life’s history, . . . their habits, the 
conditions under which they thrive,’’ and so forth. It would be 
better if he had said advisad/e instead of “ necessary,” for the deco- 
rator is not bound to be a botanist ; but he should undoubtedly 
gain many useful hints from such studies. Mr. Jackson’s draw- 
ings of buds, roots, flowers, ferns, and seaweeds give force to his 
remarks on this head, and he has several useful plates of exam- 
ples of historical styles of ornamentation.. (J. B, Lippincott 
Co., $2.50.) 


FICTION. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK represents Rudyard Kipling at 
his very best. The creator of the astute ‘‘ Brer Rabbit” must 
look to his laurels, since the prolific author of ‘* Plain Tales from 
the Hills” has elected to enter a similar field. In ‘* Mowglis 
Brothers’’ the reader is transported into the depths of the jun- 
gle, where the little Indian man-child is tenderly reared from 
infancy to youth among a litter of wolf cubs. Bagheera, the 
cunning panther; Baloo, the bear; Akela, the Love-Wolf, and 
Kaa, the terrible python, also become his firm friends and allies, 
who render him good service, too, as will be seen, in times of 
sore need. The three Mowgli stories are the most exciting and 
perhaps the best of the collection, although ‘ Rikki-tikki-tavi” 
and ‘* The White Seal” are scarcely inferior in their rare imag- 
inative charm and perfect simplicity. It only remains to say 
that half-a-dozen quaint, characteristic ballads and numerous 
effective illustrations complete the list of notable attractions to 
be found between the covers of this admirable ‘* Jungle Book.” 
(The Century Company.) 


A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY, by Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan), is surprising to say the least. One 
cannot help thinking that the clever author of ‘A Social De- 

rture’’ has evolved her latest heroine exclusively from her own 

rilliant imagination. An emancipated young woman is capa- 
bie of almost anything, but the American species at least hardly 
corresponds as yet to Mrs. Cotes’s unique conception. Elfrida 
Beil, a refugee from the conventionalities of life as undérstood in 
Sparta, Ill., drifts into journalism in London after failing as an 
art student in Paris. She despises ‘* moralities,’’ adores “ nu- 
dities,’’ and evinces a touching affinity for ‘‘ belles Ames” of 
either sex. A profound egotist and abnormally self-conscious, 
she is unable to adjust herself toa rational existence, and so 
makes a highly theatrical end of it. The book is full of smart 
sayings and the narrative is crisp and entertaining, but the tone 
too often is unmistakable flippant and insincere, (D, Appleton 
& Co., $1.50.) 


A MODERN BUCCANEER, by Rolf Boldrewood, re- 
counts the exciting and romantic adventures of one Hilary Tel- 
fer, a young Australian who voyages to the South Sea Islands in 
quest of adventure and trade. For a while he acts assupercargo 
on the brig Leonora, commanded by the redoubtable Captain 
Hayston, of unmitigated lawlessness and splendid heroism. 
Murder and shipwreck are about every-day experiences until the 
youth lands on the Arcadian shores of Norfolk Island. Here he 
falls a victim to the charms of a ravishing native named Miran- 
da, who, besides being a good swimmer, plays the organ and 
sings divinely. Journeying home to Sydney, his bride captivates 
all hearts with perfect ease. Telfer then becomes a merchant, 
and the scene closes upon a vista of domestic peace and happi- 
ness. (Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) 
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BENEFITS FORGOT, by Wolcott Balestier, is a pow- 
erful and stirring novel that is bound to be widely read, notwith- 
standing its serious faults, Perhaps if the brilliant young writer 
had lived but a few months longer, this, the last work of his 
pen, as well asthe most important, would not have been pub- 
lished in its present shape. In the first place, the story is far too 
long. Teeming with incident, rich in character drawing, and for 
the most part of absorbing interest, the plot is so intricate that 
the author becomes hopelessly involved more than once, and, as 
a consequence, the reader’s patience is severely taxed. The 
scene is laid in a remote Colorado mining town. James Deed, 
passionate and headstrong, yet noble-hearted, finds his parental 
love turned to hate at the seeming ingratitude of both his sons, 
although only one of them really merits his scorn. Through 
the gentle influence of Dorothy and Margaret—exquisite crea- 
tions, by the way, that would redeem an infinitely inferior novel— 
the fiery natures of Jamesand his son Philip become softened, 
and a reconciliation is effected. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


ON THE CROss is an enthralling romance of the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, from the German of Wilhelmine 
Von Hillern, The theme is a dangerous one, but, on the whole, 
it is handled with rare dignity and consummate skill. A young 
and widowed countess of fabulous wealth and beauty becomes 
transported with the realism of the wonderful drama, until she 
finds herself rapturously in love with the lowly and guileless im- 
personator of the Christ, and actually seduces him into a secret 
marriage. Such an unnatural union could hardly lead to perfect 
happiness. If the courted mundane acknowledges her quasi 
husband, she forfeits all her property ; so she keeps him in se- 
clusion, to gnaw his soul with melancholy and repining. Finally, 
after ten years, the pair separate in bitter anger, and the unhappy 
Freyer returns to his native place. How the self-willed woman 
was afterward seized with remorse, renounced her fortune, and 
accepted a peasant’s lot with joy, is told with dramatic power in 
the closing chapters. The incidental descriptions of Oberam- 
mergau, its people, and the Passion Play will be read with great 
interest. (George Gottsberger Peck.) 


LINKS IN A CHAIN, by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, 
consists of five chapters, or links, in which the author has en- 
deavored to trace the evolution of a young girl’s heart during 
what may be called a veritable storm and stress period. Aline, 
the heroine, possesses the advantages of beauty and wealth, but is 
apparently utterly worldly and indifferent, thanks largely to her 
previous education and environment in a fashionable boarding- 








—:_ 
school. Having started one ardent lover on the road to ial 

from despair, and after cynically weighing the respective come 
of other admirers, she consents to become the wife of her hi “4 
minded guardian, whose position and purse are even more tobe 
envied than her own. Through the patience, forbearance and 
constant tenderness of Mr. Atwood, Aline learns at last to a 

her real self, as well as to love and honor her noble husband - so 
the preliminary experience is a bitter one. The story is not un 
interesting, but as a study it is vague and by no means keenly 
analytical. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.00.) ° 


JOHN INGERFIELD, AND OTHER STORIES, by Jerome 
K, Jerome, furnish further proof of how successful this rofessed 
humorist can be when he chooses to write ir 2 purely serious vein 
The initial sketch is admirable in its simplicity, yet replete with 
romance and power, The scene is laid in London during the 
last century, and the hero and heroine are a stern husband and 
proud wife, who came to loveeach at last under intensely movin 
circumstances, ‘‘ The Woman of the Szter” will please the i 
ers of the uncanny, which also may be said of * Silhouettes.» 
“ Variety Patter” and ‘‘ The Lease of the ‘ Cross Keys’” are 
both decidedly amusing, especially the former, in its reminjs. 
cences of some callow music-hall experiences. The little volume 
is daintily illustrated. (Henry Holt & Co.) 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE: A New England 
Chronicle of Birds and Flowers, by Mabel Osgood Wright, 


This charming little volume is sure to receive a warm welcome 
It is cheery, bright, original, and full of information. Asa hand- 
book it should prove invaluable during a summer's outing. The 
author has discovered no end of secrets about the birds nd the 
flowers, and she has a delightful way of indulging in dainty 
idyllic conceits concerning nature which are as fascinating as 
woodland fairy tales. A dainty etching, entitled ‘ ‘Ihe Grist 
Mill,” serves as the frontispiece. (Macmillan & Co., 75 cents,) 
THE QUEST OF HERACLES is a long poem in ten- 
syllable rhymed verse, by Mr. Hugh McCulloch, Jr., in which 


a somewhat modern conception of the hero is embodied, 
yet one that may fairly be said to be implied in the ancient 


legend, It is followed by some two dozen other poems on 
themes antique and recent—‘t Hermaphroditus,”’ ‘* Ballade of 
Moliére,’’ ‘‘ Antinous,”’ “ Moonrise,’’ ‘* Her Picture,” and others, 
Mr. McCulloch usually has something to say worth saying, but 
it might almost as well be put in prose. Still his verse, if not 
very melodious, flows smoothly enough to be no hindrance to 
the reader. The first edition, of five hundred copies, is orna- 


mented by a specially designed title. The same firm bring 
out A Lover’s Diary, Songs in Sequence, by Gilbert Par- 
ker, a chain of sonnets, descriptive, expressive, symbolic, and 
not seldom wilfully obscure, such as has been fashionable with 
rhyming lovers since Petrarch set them a bad example. The 
book is beautifully printed, and has a photogravure frontispiece 
after a design by Will H. Low. (Stone & Kimball.) 





THE ILLUSTRATOR. 


HINTS SUGGESTED BY HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


FoR purposes of study, no better material could be 
offered the young illustrator than is to be found in the pages of 
Harper’s Magazine for July. It is extraordinarily rich in repro- 
ductions by process work, and in some of the pen and * wash” 
combination illustrations by Mr. C. D. Gibson the roulette is 
employed with a degree of skill that is truly bewildering if we 
look into the matter carefully. After satisfying one’s self, for the 
moment, that such illustrations as those of ‘‘ The Harvard and 
Yale Boat-Race” cannot be wood-engravings—for one ]ooks in 
vain for the distinguishing marks of the burin—a return to the ex- 
amination of such prints as those on pages 182 and 185 makes one 
ask by what other means could such portions of the work as the 
face of the beautiful young woman and her escort ‘‘ At the Hotel 
after the Race” possibly be produced ? 

‘* One of the Winning Crew’’ (page 189) leaves one in no such 





doubt. Plainly enough, to one accustomed to judge such draw- 
ings, the ground tint is due to the wire-screen used in the “ half- 
tone” process, and the original drawing was done in wash re-en- 
forced by the pen, some of the lines of which have been sub- 
sequently broken bythe roulette. ‘* Going to the Race’ (page 
182) is an ordinary photo-engraved plate from a pen drawing. 
The roulette has been used with such reserve that at a first glance 
its work does not appear. Looking at the illustration a second 
time, we see traces of it in the lady’s veil and in the shading lines 
of the trousers of one of themen, Yes, and there are slight touches 
of it, again, in the face of the man with the straw hat and 
in wrinkles of his coat. 

We cannot leave this admirable work by Mr. Gibson without 
congratulating him on his marked improvement in draw and 
composition. 

The illustrations made by Mr. C. S. Reinhart for h~ own 
spirited little story are very agreeable. The movement «f the 
figure of the artist carrying his overcoat and heavy travelling bag 


is very well expressed, and the little group of men driking, 
which brings the story to its close, is delightfully natur Mr. 
Smedley’s series of wash drawings, all reproduced by te half- 
tone process—illustrating the opening chapters of Charles } /udley 
Warner’s new story—are good, especially the view of Mr. Chase's 
studio during the Carmencita dance. 

But, after all, if we want to see in combination all the best ele- 
ments of real illustration, and not merely clever sketches, we must 


turn to Du Maurier’s designs accompanying the penultimate i- 
stalment of his wondrous story of “ Trilby.’’ True, at times, 
the work of the artist, by comparison with that of Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Reinhart, seems labored ; for he carries to exce-s the 


elaboration of his shading ; which—as his original work is all in 
pure line—is apt to become monotonous through much cross- 
hatching. But this is due to his method only. -His know ledge 
of drawing is wonderful, and his facility is hardly less so. If, as 
sometimes happens, he is a little careless, it is only as the fluent 
letter-writer might be who does not bother to think about !'!s ca- 
ligraphy. To Du Maurier, drawing is what handwriting is ‘0 the 
ordinary person. His use for it is asa medium of expression 
and not for display of technique. About technique, evi ently, 
he cares nothing. But in the essentials of illustrating, pure an 


simple, what other man of to-day can approach him ? a 
American have we who could throw off, month after month, 
ay 


such a series of compositions as he has given us in ‘* Trilby 
not mere groups of two or more persons conventionally p sed or 
elaborately doing nothing, but actual frctures, with every face 
and every figure in each one of them replete with character = 
expression. .No matter how crowded the picture, we never 1a! 
to recognize the personages who have once been introduced to 
us : “‘ Trilby,”’ “* Taffy,’’ ‘‘ the Laird,” ‘ Little Billee, ’ Svengali, 
Dodor, Zouzou, Gecko, Marta, Madame Vinard, and all—we 
know each at once, no matter how unexpectedly we may = 
across them, or how unimportant a place they may hold in the 
composition ; and Du Maurier loves to mix them in a throng, 
confident that each will be recognized. We think that two 0 
the very best illustrations of the story are in the July number— 
Dodor singing at the house of M. Passefil, and Taffy’s encoun- 
ter with Svengali, 
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EX- LIBRIS. 


COLONIAL BOOK-PLATES., 


GUSTAVUS ScoTT, a noted lawyer, born in Prince 
William County, Va.; died in Washington, D. C., 1801. He 
helped to frame the first Constitution of Maryland, and was one 
of the originators of the Potomac Canal Company in 1785. He 

was also one of the original commissioners appointed to superin- 
tend the erection of the Capitol buildings at Washington. This 
plate is from the choice collection of Mr. Loomis, Washington, 


D.C. 

WILLIAM STITH, historian, born in Virginia in 1689 ; 
died in \Villiamsburg, Va., September 27th, 1755. This hand- 
some an:! very rare plate is reproduced from the collection of Mr. 
Loomis. 


Joux Scottow. This early plate, date about 1730, 


was taken out of an old book published in Boston, 1683, on the 
fly-leaf which is written ‘* John Scottow his book, 1731.” 
Seottow is an old Boston name, and appears in the early records 
of the town. Some say it is not American, but we can safely say 
that this is a good, early American ex-libris; it is from the col- 


ewins, Boston, one of the best in existence 


lection of Mr. E. N. 
Mr. Hewins has been a collector of ex- 


of American specimens, 


‘libris for nearly twenty years, 


DaviD BREARLY, jurist, born near Trenton, N. J., 
June 11th, 1745; died in Trenton, August 16th, 1790. Chief Jus- 
ticeof New Jersey, 1779 to 1789. This plate is from the fine collec- 
tionof Mr, H. E, Deats, Flemington, N. J., whose collection of 
ex-libris numbers some ten thousand varieties, all of which were 
gathered within the past two years. Mr. Deats also has one of 
the finest stamp collections in America. 








THE portrait book-plate of Mr. J. W. Bouton, the 
well-known bookseller, made for him by his friend, the famous 
George Cruikshank, is published now for the first time, It has 
often been described. 


BOOK-PLATES IDENTIFIED. 


THE following identifications of anonymous book- 
plates published in the June number of The Art Amateur were 
sent to us by Mr. Henry Ernest Woods, of Boston, but miscar- 
ried ; 

No, 12 bears the arms of one of the numerous Wilson fami- 
lies of England, 

No, 13, the arms of the second house of Copleston in England. 

No, 14 is the book-plate of one of the Dukes of Gordon, of 
Scotland (dukedom created 1684 ; extinct, 1836). Arms, quarter- 
ly: First, Gordon ; second, Badenoch; third, Seton; fourth, 
Frazer, surmounted by a ducal coronet. 

No. 15 is the book-plate of one of the Baronets Hatton, of 
Long Stanton, Cambridgeshire, England. (Baronetcy created 
1641; extinct, 1812.) NOTE: Sir John Hatton, ninth Bart., mar- 
ried in 1798 a Miss Bridgman, ‘‘ daughter of an American loyalist.” 





ALL of the anonymous book-plates published in our 
July issue are identified as follows by Mr. Woods : 

No. 21 bears the arms and crest of Clinton, of County Herts, 
England. 

No. 22is borne by the following English families : 
Browneshire ; Curtis (County Kent); Doods, and 
(County Warwick). 

No. 23 bears the arms and crest of Vernon, of Counties Derby, 
Salop, and Stafford, England. 

No. 24 is the arms of one of the Cardinal Archbishops of the 
Romish Church in British territory. (I am unfamiliar with the 
See the arms represent—possibly Quebec, Canada, or Sydney, 
Australi H. E, W.) 
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No. 25 is the book-plate of Josias Cockshutt, Esq. (M.A. of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, 1765), son of Rev, Josias and Mary 
He lived at Chaddeston, County Der- 


(Twisleton) Cockshutt. 
by, and afterward at Osbaston Hall, County Leicester, England, 
and married secondly Sarah, daughter of Richard W hitby, 
Esq., in 178s. 
tering Twisleton, impaling Whitby ; crest: 
ties Lane and Salop). 


CHECK LIST OF AMBRICAN BOOK-PLATES, 
COMPILED BY HENRY BLACKWELL, 


[Begun in the May number of The Art Amateur.] 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“THE LIGHTSHIP.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PAINTING THE STUDY BY MR. ED- 
WARD MORAN, IN OIL, WATER-COLORS AND PASTEL, 


N this study of the sea by night, 
an interesting example is shown in 
the color of the silvery moonlight 
upon the waves contrasted with the 
strong red and yellow reflections 
cist by the lantern hanging from 
the mast of the tossing ship. It is 
by this yellow light that we are en- 
abled to distinguish the green color 
of thé waves in the foreground, 
while the general tone of the water 
becomes gray and misty in the dis- 
tance, where the horizon line dis- 
appears in the lowering clouds. 

O1L CoLors.—As the original study was painted in oil, the 
student may copy with advantage the brush marks exactly as 
they are shown in the lithograph, The color is freely put on 
with a full brush, and a canvas of medium texture may be used, 

Make a careful drawing in charcoal of the ship and indicate the 
horizon line as a guid2, though we shall carefully lose it again in 
finishing. 

To obtain the precise angle at which this vessel is pitched, 
draw with the charcoal a straight line through its centre, reach- 
ing from the top to the bottom of the canvas. 

The colors needed for the painting will be as follows: For 

. the general blue-gray tone of the sky, which is laid in first, use 
permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, a very little cadmium, 
madder lake, raw umber, and ivory black. In the clouds use 
white, yellow ochre, light red, cobalt, and raw umber ; add 
madder lake in parts, 

The light, with its red smoke, should be painted after the sky is 
finished, though the smoke may be slightly blended with the 
clouds behind it. For the brightest spot, use light cadmium, 
light red, and white, qualified with a very little ivory black, Add 
raw umber and madder lake in the reddish smoke, 

Paint the hull of the vessel with ivory black, burnt sienna, 
white, and permanent blue, and add yellow ochre in parts. 
‘he same colors are used for the ropes and figures; the sharp 
yellow lights are put in with cadmium, hght red, white, and a 
little raw umber. 

The colors for the greenish local tone of the water are antwerp 
blue, yellow ochre, white, raw umber, burnt sienna, and a little 
ivory black. For the redand yellow reflections, use yellow ochre, 
white, madder lake, and a little ivory black ; add touches of cad- 
mium and vermilion in the highest lights, ‘The gray tones of the 
sky are repeated in the crests of the waves. 














WatTeEr-Co.Lors.—Either transparent or opaque colors may be 
used in painting this subject, as no clear and brilliant effects of 
light and shade are presented. A rather rough quality of heavy 
paper will be needed, and this should be well stretched, so that 
plenty or water may be used in the transparent washes. The 
treatment should be bold and simple, without too much attempt 
at detail. Remember that such an effect seen at night must 
necessarily be more or less that of.an impression, 

Draw with a hard pencil or charcoal the principal lines of the 
composition, as already directed; outline slightly the forms of 
the clouds, and also suggest the movement of the wavesin the 
foreground. The ship should be drawn with care, so that no al- 
terations need be made in the color. The brown cloud of smoke 
may also be indicated by an outline. 

The sky tones may now be washed in, For the blue-gray 
parts use cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder, and a little lamp- 
black ; for the clouds, sepia, light red, and cobalt; add yellow 
ochre in the lighter parts. 

These colors may be carried over to the foreground and used 
in washing in the gray tones of the water. In the foreground 
the greenish tint is painted with prussian or antwerp blue, yel- 
low ochre, a little light cadmium, rose madder, and lamp-black. 
The yellow and red lights may be left clear, and the paper 
washed over later with a fresh tint made of cadmium, rose mad- 
der, and lamp-black ; a little cobalt and yellow ochre are added at 
the edges, and jn the purplish touches scattered over the greenish 
local tone. The white reflection from the moonlight must be 
kept high and brilliant. For this use rose madder, light cad- 
mium, and a very little lamp-black washed thinly over the white 
paper. Add the crisp, dark touches in finishing with a small 
brush, 

If the opaque method is preferred, chinese white is added to 
the list of colors given above, and very little water is used through- 
out, 


PasTeEL: To preserve the brilliant effect in this canvas, it will 
be advisable to rub in all the darkest tones a little lighter at first, 
and add the deeper touches at the last. The brightest lights in 
the lantern and upon the water may also be reserved until the 
general planes are satisfactorily established. The velvet paper 
or pastel canvas used should not be of too smooth a surface, as 
there will not be much fine detail needed in finishing, and the 
general effect in this, as in the other mediums described, should 
be broad, and rather sketchy on the whole. 

Draw in with a reddish gray crayon, first the horizon line, and 
the form of the principal clouds; then the outlines of the ship, 
masts, and ropes, and lastly indicate the most prominent waves 
in the foreground. Be sure these are correctly placed, and then 
lay in the sky. Begin at the top and rub ina clear dark blue 
tone ; overlay this with the light and dark gray. Use the soft 
pastels here, and match as closely as possible the colors in the 
study before you. Nearer the horizon, a lighter shade of yellow 
blue is rubbed in, but a little yellow gray is also used, and the two 
are blended softly together, forming one tone. Leave out the 
dark ship until the last, as the colors may accidentally rub over 
the sky, which should be kept crisp and clear. 

Paint the water next, and begin with the brightest greens in 
the foreground; match these tones carefully, leaving out at first 
the gray crests, and the highest lights upon the waves until this 
part is all right; then work in the grays at the horizon ; adda 
little yellow and crimson with the blue and purple tints. Lastly, 
rub in the great dark mass of the ship with red brown under 
black ; add blue gray in the lights and a few hints of dull crim- 
son in parts. 

Define carefully the outlines with a hard pointed crayon, and 
draw the masts. Leave out the fine ropes until later. For the 
smoke use red brown, crimson, pale yellow, and white. 

When the canvas is all covered, each tone in place, rub them 
softly together in the usual manner, either with a stump or the 
finger, as preferred. When the tones are all thus united and the 
general effect secured, add the highest lights upon the waves. 
Use for these pale pink, white, and light yellowtogether. Touch 
in crisply the white, yellow, and red tones of the lantern ; use very 
soft crayons, and do not blend these. 

In finishing, review the whole canvas, and add fresh touches of 
light, or pure color, and crisp, dark shadows where they may be 
needed, 


BLACKBERRIES IN MINERAL COLORS. 


THESE blossoms are white ; therefore, if the china is to 
be tinted, this part must be cleaned off. Shade with apple green 
and carmine. The centre is to be put in with permanent yellow 
for relief. Use apple green and yeilow-for-mixing for the leaves, 
and shade with brown green. The leaves may have touches of 
color here and there, some shading off into browns( yellow brown 
and brown 3 and 4), and others into vivid reds (deep red brown 
and violet-of-iron), and the edges may have touches of deep pur- 
ple. The fruit must be painted with deep blue green, deep pur- 
ple, and neutral gray. Some of the blackberries may be painted 
green, shading to deep purple. Presumably the small round 
berries are still unripe. The bees are done with ivory black or 
neutral gray, with a streak of silver yellow. The stemsare painted 
with brown M or brown 3, and the thorns with deep purple. 





VASE DECORA TION. 


- NO. 1346 may or may not be tinted. One pretty way 
would be to shade the grounding color from the deepest shade at 
the bottom to pale at the top. Use either carmine no. 1, english 
pink, or carnation 1, very thin and highly fluxed for the flower. 
‘The same may be repeated in the conventional design at the bot- 
tom. The centres of both may be done in permanent relief yel- 
low or raised paste. The ribbon scroll may be carried out in 
the same color as the flower ; or use raised paste, and afterward 
gild, The row of dots around the lid may be of either raised paste 
or enamel, 

No. 1347 would look well if tinted with a pale wash 
of deep blue green ; wipe all the color off the design, and paint 
the blossoms with the faintest shade of carmine no, 1. For the 
stamens use silver yellow, and shade with brown green. Apply 
permanent yellow (relief) in tiny dots with a point of a fine needle 
set ina stick. Either fire and gild, or wipe off the edges clean 
before applying gold. 





‘ 
BONBONNIERE. 

THIS may be tinted with a Royal Worcester tint, a 
thin wash of silver yellow, or a pale shade of green. If the lat- 
ter, let it be a rather warm tint. The violets may be painted 
with either deep violet-of-gold or light violet-of-gold ; the latter 
is of a pinker shade than the former, which has a bluish 
cast. Shade with the same. The centre of the blossom is silver 
yellow and deep red brown. Gild the top and bottom edges. 
Before painting the violets, if there is a background it must be 
cleaned off. : 


BUTTERFLY PLATE. 


THERE is a wide margin always allowed in painting 
butterflies on china, as they are usually put in partly for a deco- 
rative effect, and their fidelity to nature is seldom questioned. 
We will give the natural treatment. The body should be very 
dark brown—almost black; the wings of a pale yellow, shading 
to a rich warm brown, with black markings; the edges black, 
with blue spots, and the antennz brown. Use silver yellow, yel- 
low brown, brown 3 and 4, black, and deep blue green. 





= 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


OIL PAINTING, 


H. S. P.—In painting the snowball, the inner greenish 
tint should be laid in first, broadly, if oils are used, and marking 
interstices only if water-colors are used. Then the numerous 
small flowers are developed—that is, touched in with a view to 
their general effect. The main thing is to secure the correct pro- 
portions of light and shade upon the cluster asa whole. Let some 
of the clusters or cymes nod so as to show the delicate lines of 
green at the base, and they will appear less solid. 


A CONSTANT READER.—(1) The best way to treat an 
oil painting which needs revarnishing is as follows: First wash 
over carefully, with a soft rag and warm water, the whole surface 
of the picture. If the dirt is not easily removable, add a little 
castile soap to the water, and afterward rinse with clear water. 
When the painting is dry apply the French retouching varnish, with 
a large flat bristle brush, in the manner we have so often described. 
Hold the brush flat and move it quickly in long sweeps. This 
varnish will last some little time, perhaps several years if put on 
thickly ; it may be renewed as often as desired, without any other 
preparation than wiping off the surface of the canvas as described. 
When properly treated this varnish will not crack. (2) ‘‘ Glaz- 
ing” is an old-fashioned word used by some dealers to represent 
varnish. As artists employ the term, it means simply a trans- 
parent wash of oil color rubbed thinly overa solid underpainting, 
which will modify the colors without changing the drawing. The 
opposite of this process is called ‘‘scumbling,’* and here an 
opaque color is used to dull or darken the undertone ; sometimes 
even a dark background may be made lighter by scumbling, 
though this process is not to be recommended. 








MODELLING IN CLAY. 


A. T. S.—You can get the modelling tools of any 
dealer in artists’ materials, and a few cents worth of clay at any 
pottery in your neighborhood. For your first attempts at model- 
ling in low relief—such as for a plaque or medallion—you really 


need no tools at all. A few odd pieces of bone or wood roughly 
shaped will answer every purpose. The clay, if kept in a wet 
cloth, will remain good for any time. While, of course, it is 
better for all exposed work that the clay should be baked and be- 
come terra cotta, yet for sketches of ornament, or small panels to 
be carefully framed and kept out of danger, the mere drying 
gives it some permanéncy. Color and minute drawing being 
absent, comparatively unskilled amateurs can obtain fairly good 
effects in modelling, although quite incapable of producing a 
picture or a finished drawing. 





CHINA PAINTING. 


“ PYRAMUS.”—-Your impression about the adultera- 
tion of the burnish gold sold to china painters was general a few 
years ago, but it is unfounded. A searching investigation by an 
analytical chemist specially employed by The Art Amateur dem- 
onstrated that the honesty of the dealers indeed was quite re- 
markable, considering the opportunities for deception. We 
bought ten different specimens of the burnish gold from as many 
different makers, and, having removed all traces of their origin, 
submitted them tothechemist. His report showed that their com- 

ition was, in the case of those mixed with fat oil, about one 
alf gold and one half fat oil, allowing for a small quantity of 
flux. There was practically but little variation from this in any 
of the specimens we submitted. Those offered in the form of a 
dry powder consisted of about one half gold and one half mer- 
cury. Two of the specimens showed a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of silver than the others, but this was probably to give a 


a 
particular color to the gold. There was a very smal 

of lead in twoof the aaaeen and of eepper in 20 
of the former showed a little bismuth, and a fourth speci One 
little silica. But such slight traces of foreign matter were rie hg 
less due to the alloy in the gold coin which was dissolved in the 
process of the manufacture. Three of the specimens cont the 
more than fifty per cent of pure gold, but the quantity ome 
specimens submitted was smaller than that of the others in the 
petition with them. It must be remembered that no one willeet 
a dollar’s worth of pure gold for ninety-five cents, ang if the 
cheap burnish gold does not prove to be as strong as i expected 
this is usually due to the buyer expecting too much. P 


READER.—(1) The following is a favorite f. 
grinding gold, that works well. On a perfectly clean lass 
palette empty adollar’s worth of powder gold. Marsc! ing’s, ~ 
put up by Favor, Ruhl & Co., is excellent. Add to t} gold _ 
enough fat oil to hold the mass well together withou making i 
very wet; add turpentine ad libitum. Grind for an } pcs 5. 
or less—until all the particles seem thoroughly in porated, 
Keep the mixed gold on a glass or china palette or s!:., (2) In 
removing the gold from the glass palette on which « has been 
ground, a clean, flexible steel knife may be used if | -sireq but 
never grind it with asteel knife. The grinding may } lone with 
a glass muller in a shallow glass dish, if this is prefe:.d toa flat 
palette. 


C. T. asks: What are the colors used j iintin 
“Jacqueminot,” ‘‘American Beauty,” “ Marécha el.” and 
‘* Cabbage’’ roses ? 

It is somewhat a difficult task to obtain certain s 
or, for the simple reason that they only exist a; 
The nearest approach to the deep, rich crimson of 
minot rose is ruby purple, and as it is not safe to u 
in heavy applications, the only way to obtain its fu 
by repeated washes. This may be done and fired 
Perhaps, by mixing’ either carmine no. 1 or no. 2 
purple for the first fire, and afterward ruby purp! 
best result may be obtained. This may be shaded 
purple, in the deepest accents. If a more brilliant t 
quired, use either carnation 1 or deep red brown { 
firing. However, these are best left to individual judgn «nt, as jt 
is almost impossible to give proportions, and some leeway must 
be left for the amount of light and shade, perspective, «+c. 

For the ‘‘ Américan Beauty’’ rose the same colors may be 
used as for the ‘* Jacqueminot,” only with the addition « { a trifle, 
or avery thin wash of deep blue green, or ultramar ne blue, 
This faint blue tinge is very apparent in certain light-, on the 
exterior of the petals. 

The ‘‘ Maréchel Niel” may be painted with silver ye 
ed with a soft, tender, greenish gray. A touch of car 
be needed in the reflected lights, and possibly a lii'\e yellow 
brown. A good gray for these may be obtained with « ither deep 
blue green and orange—not orange yellow, however, that many 
mistake this color for. It is a powder color, and its name is 
simply orange. It resembles a cool shade of ochre, and pro- 
duces a very satisfactory gray. Brown green may be substituted, 
however, slightly modified. 

The ‘* Cabbage” rose is a pale, pure pink—carmine 1 or 2, or 
english pink, applied very thinly will produce this shade. It 
requires a good sharp fire in order to get the best resulis. Some 
find a difficulty in using these (gold) colors, and simply use car- 
nation 1. This must be fluxed one fourth and used very thinly 
to obtain a delicate pink, , 
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SUNDRY QUERTES. 


H. J. F.— (1) Get a good-hard-surfaced Bristol-board or 
highly finished (calendered) writing paper ; anything else will be 
likely to catch the sharp pen-point. A sharp knife may be used 
for erasing ; but take such care that an eraser will not be needed, 
(2) Higgins’s water-proof india ink is excellent. If your dealer 
does not keep it, write direct for a bottle of it. 


GILLOT.—The trouble with the drawing is that the 
buildings in the distance are too large. Instead of increasing 
their grandeur by exaggerating their size, the draughtsman has 
simply brought them forward, and so diminished the distance and 
with it the appearance of largeness. 


READER, B. F., and others who have written to us 
asking how they can obtain Mr. Robinson’s handbook to the an- 
cient vases and pottery in The Boston Museum of line Arts, 
lately noticed in ‘* My Note Book,” are informed that it is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., price $1.00, 





MUCH sympathy is expressed for that excellent china 
painter and miniature artist, Mr. R. Bier, on account of the re- 
cent fire in his studio in the McIntyre Building, which not only 
temporarily interrupted his prosperous summer classe~, but in- 
jured him personally. We are glad to learn that he has recov- 
ered from his burns, and that his classes have been resumed with 
increased succé$s, 


A TWO years’ course of forty lectures on “ History as 
Illustrated by its Monuments of Architecture, Scu!: ture, and 
Painting,’’ has been established by the Board of Trusives of the 
Teachers’ College. The opening lecture will be by Professor 
William H. Goodyear, curator of Fine Arts in the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, as well as director of the special reading course in the 
History of Art in the Chautauqua system. No bet'«r choice 
could have been made. A systematic course of reviews of the 
topics of these important lectures will be instituted for ‘he bene- 
fit.of the students by Miss Elizabeth A. Herrick, director of the 
Department of Arts. The college will be in its new building, at 
the corner of the Boulevard and 120th Street, in time for the 
opening lecture. 





THE newly organized Metropolitan Schoo! of Fine 
Arts is to establish itself in the Carnegie Music Hall | uilding at 
the corner of Seventh Avenue and 57th Street, very ! «ar to the 
Art Students’ League in The American Fine Arts Sov ety build- 
ing. This neighborhood seems likely to become, befo: «long, the 
art centre of New York. 


THE Rembrandts of the gallery at Cassel, jor which 
in particular it is famous, are shown in a wonderful way the 
series of seventeen photogravures after the originals published 
by the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23/1 Street. 
For the walls of a library, or, indeed, of the room of any 
person of taste, we cannot imagine a better substitute for costly 
paintings than a few of these handsome plates framed in ebony 
or old oak, with yellow tinted glass, which would tone charm- 
ingly with the rich brown they are printed. Most of them 
measure about 18% inches by 15% inches. Among tle ern’ 
thus reproduced are the profile portrait of the artist’s wife, = 
he painted as a family possession ; ‘‘ The Portrait of Remb' . 
in a Helmet,” the well-known Coppernol portrait, in whicht 
writing-master is seen making a goosequill pen, and the very 
pleasing portrait of Secretary Bruyningh, most effectively repro 
duced with all its half lights and reflections. 
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